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Greyfriars Bobby 
By ELEANOR ATKINSON 
“A bonny, sperity bit dog is 
Bobby of Greyfriars kirkyard, as 
lovable, loyal a little animal as ever 
graced the pages of fiction.” —Den- 
ver Times. {J “The book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a place beside 
‘Black Beauty.’”—N. Y. Tribune. 
With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 


venture «al, figure ig. this thrilling: 
tale of the?Ganhilian onder’: The! 
scenes are dramatic, the setting 
picturesque, and the theme is of 
striking force, giving this author of 
humor and philosophy new oppor- 
tunity for virile life pictures. 

None other than a writer who has 
sojourned among these simple-heart- 
ed and clean-faithed folks could so 
sympathetically portray their noble- 
ness and their frailties, their rev- 
erence for authority, and their loves 
aud hates and passions. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Tangles 


By MARGARET CAMERON 
AUTHOR OF “TUITE PRETENDER PERSON,” 

“THE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON,” ETC. 

The tangles in this collection deal 
with humorous situations so com- 
plicated that there seems no possible 
way out. Audacity, however, is 
the sword which cuts the Gordian 
knot in all of them. 

The author is one of the few born 
story-tellers with a unique talent 
for inventing the most laughable 
plots, and every tale accurately 
reflects her own irresistible humor. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


As Caesar’s Wife 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
AUTHOR OF “THE TOY-SHOP,” ETC. 

A pure woman comes home at 
four o’clock in the morning in an 
automobile with her former lover, 
and explains her all-night 2 osence 
by saying the car broke down. 

The waiting husband does not 
believe her, but, because of his 
passion for possession, shuts his 
eyes to what he believes to be her 
unfaithfulness. What effect would 
this have upon a man, upon his 
every-day life, upon his character? 
Illustrations by James Montgomery 

Flagg. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Honorable 
Miss Moonlight 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
AUTHOR OF 
“4 JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” “TAMA,” ETC. 
Only Japan could be the scene of 
this daintily picturesque yet vitally 
buman story, with its charming 
quaintness of costume and manners, 
its note of high heroism, and its 
curious, thrilling drama of birth and 
death, of life and love. The appeal- 
ing figure of the fragile Geisha girl 
whom the gods at last blessed with 
a son forms a most touching picture 
of blended pathos and idyllic love. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.00 net. 
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The Financier 


By THEODORE DREISER 


AUTHOR OF “‘JENNIE GERHARDT” AND “SISTER CARRIE” 


Once in every four years a big book, an unusual book, comes ~ 


to the surface. We believe Mr. Dreiser’s story of “The 
Financier” is such a book. 

Broad in its scope, sweeping in its power, it is only fair to 
add that it is almost brutal in its naked picturing of the lust 
for wealth and the hunger for love. 

It is not for those who fear the fighting force of a strong man 
nor is it the unfolding of a lovely life. 

It is a story first and always, perhaps a great lesson, too, but 
taken all in all—its bigness, its insight into larger phases of 
pun life—it seems designed to rank as one of the great examples 
‘of modern fiction. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 
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Mar k ‘T'wain—Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange 
and unfixed life is like no other biography the world has known. 
It is as full of fun and humor and rollicking anecdote as the 
writings of Mark Twain himself, and as diversified—for this 
Great Author and Philosopher was ever the plaything of a 
whimsical Fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and 
laughter and failure and success in swift-following sequence. 

The very preparation for the writing of the work was a 
romance. Six years the author gave to the work, traveling 
half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his 
subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or America; and four 
years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be writ- 
ten and he who was to write it—lived in close daily association. 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous comment, 
what charm of living quality this has given to the work, only 
he who reads may say. A few chapters published in Harper’s 
Magazine gave some hint of this delightful quality. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there is no 
false hero-worship. In his dedication Mr. Paine makes clear 
his fixed purpose “to write history rather than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 


Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $6 net. 

Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library Edition, 3 Vols. (in a 
box), $7 net. 

Octavo, Three-quarter Calf, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $14.50 net. 

Octavo, Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $15.50 net, 


The 
Street Called 
Straight 


By the Author of 
‘*THE INNER SHRINE ”’ 


“The novelist is skilful in 
depicting contrasts of charac- 
ter that lend vitality to the 
successive  scenes.”” — North 
American (Philadelphia). 

“The story is ingeniously 
and cleverly written, and it will 
furnish most delightful read- 
ing.”’—Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia). 

“The story is one of tense 
emotional situations, treated 
with good taste and deep psy- 
chological insight.”” — Times 

(New York). 
“We certainly do not exaggerate when we describe this 
book as a profoundly religious novel, human, kindly, and vital. 
It is a story that puts a keener edge on a jaded appetite for 
novels, and—we should like very much to ‘interview’ the 
author.” —Christian Commonwealth (London). 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
AUTHOR OF “‘THE SPELL,” “THE LEVER,” ETC. 

A vitally human plot in which a 
young Bostén matron attempts to 
defy the conventions. 

As a study of a flighty young fool 
of a woman who drags her two best 
friends down into the morass of a 
sordid seeming scandal Mr. Orcutt 
has drawn a fine sketch. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Olympian 
A Tale of the City 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM 
AUTHOR OF “THE NINE-TENTHS” 
Primarily the story of a great 
career, this new novel is what might 
be called the American fairy-tale: 
the young man going forth upon his 
lonely adventures; his years of 
obscurity; his struggle between his 
love for women and his thirst for 
power, and then the marvelous 
transformations of American life, 
the skyrocket rise to success—the 
clerk becomes the magnate, the 
drudge becomes an Olympian. A 
story that quickens the pulse. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


May Iverson 
Tackles Life 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


AUTHOR OF “‘MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK,” 
““MANY KINGDOMS,” ETC. 


The sparkling humor of these 
tales of school life proves irresistible. 
There are amusing adventures and 
never-ending fun in the story of the 
young lady and her gay-hearted 
companions whose school-days are 
portrayed. In fact, every youthful 
character in the story is brimming 
over with the joy of living, and the 
author has been eminently success- 
ful in her effort to impart to the 
reader this same spirit of light- 
hearted mirth. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth; $1.25 net. 


The Woman Of It 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 


Here is a genuinely clever story 
which has for a background the 
social life of Washington—not the 
brilliant panorama of official func- 
tions, but the real every-day social 
life of the capital with its fussy 
formalities and glaring incongruities. 
‘ Crisp readable dialogue helps to 
tell a story that takes strong hold 
on the sympathies and is really 
typical of American life. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Home Place 
By G. W. OGDEN 
Unique in plot, fascinating in 
humor, dramatic in denouement, 
this new novel is delightfully re- 
freshing in its departure from the 
ordinary type of current fiction. 
r. Ogden shows the _inter- 
relations of rich and poor. His 
graphic story pictures a_ cross- 
section of life—the working-man, 
the financier, the politician, the 
artist, contentment and _ intrigue, 
humor and tragedy, developing an 
outcome uncertain until the last. 
It is a broad, rich, thoroughly 


American novel, revealing a sense 


of fun, a realization of character, 
an appreciation of the dramatic 
that will inevitably place it in the 
ranks of worth-while fiction. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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COMMENT 


Governor Sulzer 

Tuk interesting thing about Suuzer is that there 
are always live coals in his fire-box. There are, 
possibly, wiser men, but very few with so constant 
a capacity for ignition. 

If the right sort of political fuel is shoveled 
into him, he may make a very blazing Governor. 
And when you think of all the chaff there is that 
needs burning, that’s rather a joyous thought. 

Here’s wishing him good ‘luck, an honest success, 
and perpetual combustion through all this glad 
New Year. 


The Old Year Proposes 

Whatever else may be said about the year 1912, 
it was not a sluggish or indifferent or timid sort 
of year. It may not have settled many questions 
for humanity and eivilization, but it certainly 
wasn’t backward about raising them. On the 
contrary, it was a pretty distinetly inquiring sort 
of year, and some may even eall it a trifle reckless 
and irreverent. 

Over on the other side, for instance, instead of 
tiptoeing around the long-dreaded Near-Eastern 
question, it stirred it up with a vengeanee. While 
the great Powers were using all the old methods, 
and perhaps some new ones, to keep it from rais- 
ing itself, the contiguous little Powers lit right 
into it unanimously — incidentally, at the same 
time, lighting into Turkey. Just what is going to 
be left of either it or Turkey does not yet appear, 
but it zee ms highly probaule ‘Sat there will bo 
decidedly less of both, although, unfortunately, 
there will doubtless be left enough of both to 
cause more trouble, and at any rate to keep up 
apprehensions. 

Over here there’s simply no end to the questions 
that 1912 has either started or revived or stirred 
into unusual heat, and which we can only hope 
that 1918 or some other future year will know 
how to settle or to drop with dignity and safety. 
Who would have thought. for instance, that such 
a question as that of the continued existence of 
the Republican party could have been seriously 
raised at all—not. to speak of the question of the 
future of its would-be suecessor? Of eourse, most 
of us know now that some of the other questions 
we have been so warm over are not really new at 
all—the referendum and recall, for instance, which 
in a way are as old as ancient democracy—but 
that doesn’t much affeet what we are remarking 
about 1912. It raised them quite as vigorously as 
if they had been new—and it left them still un- 
settled. It raised, too, some mighty interesting 


and arousing questions about men, public char-- 


acters, but as a rule they were not very pleasant 
questions, and it would be a good New- Year’s 
change if we could manage to drop them. 

Let us hope that it has settled at least one old 
question: if not completely, at least substantially; 
in the main, if not in detail. Of course, we mean 
the tariff. Definite action is yet to be taken, but 
maybe the action to be taken will be reasonably 
definite and conclusive and eontrolling as to other 
years. Most of us ean help to make it such. Tet 


us, if we can, for surely it is time, so far as that 
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question is concerned, for this éountry to know 
its own mind. 


The Office-seekers—and Their ‘‘ Friends ” 

Every sensible man deplores the way a new 
President’s time and energy are taken up by oftice- 
seekers. Every man of decent instincts and breed- 
ing is disgusted at the selfishness and bad taste of 
the horde of “ pie-hunters ” that bears down upon a 
President-elect, the moment the fact of his election 
is known, oblivious, of everything but their own 
precious claims to recognition. Every man of any 
standing in the victorious party, or of any imagin- 
able infiuence, is, moreover, sure to be annoyed by 
appeals for help to this or that friend, or this or 
that friend’s friend, who wants a job. 

But how many of us, when we receive such ap- 
peals, have the moral courage to turn them down as 
most of them deserve to be? How many of us— 
even those of us who most heartily indorse the 
“merit system,” and feel most strongly that nothing 
but fitness should be considered in the choosing of 
public servants—act on that principle when it 
comes to a question of signing some man’s petition 
or adding one more letter to the intolerable deal of 
mail a newly elected President or Governor has to 
struggle with? How many of us are in the least 
conscientious or even honest in our indorsements 
and recommendations ? 

It is a serious matter. The office-seekers, it is 
generally believed, killed one President by mere 
importunity. Another President, Garrimip, was 
assassinated by a disappointed applicant. Even in 
1861, in the presence of civil war, Lrycoutn had no 
respite from this quadrennial plague. He_-said that 
he was like a man so busily engaged in letting 
rooms in one end of his house that he hadn’t time 
to put out the fire in the other end. The President 
is the busiest man in the world, and in the most re- 
sponsible position; yet his strength is wasted, his 
temper is tried, his good nature is imposed on, 
worst of all, his time, which is all too scant for the 
supremely important duties of his office, is ruth- 
lessly monopolized by place-hunters and- their 
“ friends.” 

The place-hunters themselves have not missed 
the imprecations they merit, but at present it is 
the “friends” we are thinking about. The same 
are usually supposed to be friends also of the hard- 
driven dispenser of patronage. He has to have 
advice, of course, but is importunity advice?) And 
how much of the advice he gets is really honest, 
really of a nature to help him in his appalling re- 
sponsibility? How much of it has even the sem- 
blance of patriotism, or is in the least determined 
by a consideration of the welfare of the country ? 
Ilow much of it, on the contrary, is nothing but a 
cowardly compliance with selfish requests, on per- 
sonal grounds, that ought never to have been made ? 

But that isn’t the worst of it, reader. To what 
extent are you and I figuring as the “friends” of 
these people who are willing to hold up everything 
till they are served? How many petitions have you 
signed, how many letters have you written—merely 
because wou didi’t like ne* to? 

New-Year’s is the time to « “ood resolu- 
tions. Here’s one that needn’t laste muc.. vey od 
March 4th. Let’s all resolve that we won’t indorse 
or recommend a single applicant for public office 
unless-we personally know him to be a fit man, and 
honestly believe he is the fittest man, for the job 
he is after. 


As to a Department of Health 

This journal has often enough confessed its 
uneasiness over the swift increase of the scope 
and functions of the government at Washington. 
We hardly need to defend ourselves against any 
charge of an inclination toward centralization or 
a fondness for bureaucracy. That is not our 
trouble. Still, we are quite unable to ignore the 
force of the argument for one new department, 
a department of health, as presented, say, in a 
recent article by Dr. Joun A. Wyetu, of this city. 

There is simply no answering Dr. Wyreru and 
others when they point out the superior importance 
of the general aim of such a department as com- 
pared with the aims of most of the departments 
already established. If it is reasonable to have a 
Secretary of Agriculture to look after the condi- 
tion of our farms and the health of our live- 
stock, then it certainly seems reasonable to have 
a Secretary of Health to look after the health of 
our people. If the one function is covered by the 
phrase “general welfare,” then surely the other 
is also. Neither can it be successfully argued that 
there is not enough for a Federal department to 
do for the publie health. Dr. Wyvern points out 
too many ways in which it could render simply 
invaluable services which the States, acting sep- 
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arately, cannot render so well and do not render 


at all. He is quite logical in citing the cleansing 
of the Panama Canal Zone and the conquest of 
yellow fever as indications of what we might ex- 
pect from a properly constituted, properly headed, 
properly officered national health department. 

But right there, as we see it, is the real dif- 
ficulty. The real question is not of the desirability 
of the right kind of a department of health, but 
of how to get it. It is a question, of constructive 
legislation, and then, we are sorry to add, of poli- 
tics; of framing a wise, sound law on the subject, 
and then of getting it through Congress. 

Both jobs are troublesome. It is not a simple 
matter to decide precisely what shall be the func- 
tions of the proposed department and the powers 
and duties of the new Secretary. Even when these 
things are satisfactorily worked out, there is sure 
to be a powerful and resourceful opposition, an 
opposition quite likely to continue even after the 
passage of the law, just like the opposition to the 
pure-food law. Indeed, it will be in large measure 
the same opposition. The quacks and adulterators 
will all be intensely active in it. Does not Dr. 

VyetTH himself admit that the Owen bill, to es- 
tablish the department he wants, is now a worth- 
less compromise? Why? 

Not that such opposition ought to prevail. By 
no means. Our point is merely that the best, line 
for advocates of the measure now to take is the 
constructive, practical line—not argument as_ to 
the theory of such a department, but work on a 
proper bill to establish it, and the hardest kind 
of work to overcome the opposition to it. In a 
word, the time has come in this matter for con- 
structive statesmanship—and for practical polities. 


De Mortuis, Nil Nisi Bonum 

In a letter on page 6 Brother Witu1AM Barnes 
chides us for speaking disrespectfully of his plat- 
forms in the late campaign. He would not have 
them disparaged merely because they did not prove 
vehicles of victory, since it was not to win that they 
were made, but to perpetuate the American in- 
stitutions that protect the individuality of the 
citizen. 

We shall lay nothing but palms or ribboned 
wreaths on Brother Barnrs’s deceased platforms 
hereafter. 


Mr. Mellen and His Trials 

To a reporter the other day Mr. Cartes MELLEN 
described his manner of life. It is a life extended 
over all New England, spent mostly in railway 
trains, a scramble for meals, for work, for sleep; 
exposed daily to the perils of the system of trans- 
portation which he controls, and punctuated by 
brief calls at his nominal residence in the Berk- 
shires. As he pictures it, it is a terrible life. He 
is sixty-two years old, and entitled, it would seem, 
to a form of existence that had breathing-spells 
in it. To be indicted, and have before him the 
possibility of a rest. even in jail, from this daily 
agony of effort, ought to bring to him emotions 
not unlike those of the martyr who sees the fagots 
kindling for his release, and rejoices in the prospect 
of coming into L's xc ward. 

Certainly there could hardly be a tougher job 
than Mr. Metien has measured out to himself in 
the control of the railroads and water transporta- 
tion lines of all New England. What does he want 
that he should go after it at such expenditure of 
energy and sacrifice of ease? Is he merely trying 
to earn his salary and acquire a proper rainy-day 
surplus ? 

Of course not. 

We don’t doubt at all that the driving impulse 
back of all Mr. Metwen’s exertions is the ambition 
to give to New England the very best and safest 
transportation system that its business can sup- 
port. He goes at it like a captain in a war; has 
his plan of campaign and sticks to it, makes forced 
marches all day, and sleeps on the firing - line. 
Time is his enemy, and apparently he would rout 
him but for two things: his forces are disaffected, 
and the country in which his operations proceed 
is almost universally hostile. He can’t beat Time 
for all New England all by himself. He must 
have his operatives at his back and a better senti- 
ment among the people his lines aspire to serve. 
His weak point is in his inability to get the people 
with him, and that would seem to be a defect not 
so much of mind as of spirit. Here is what the 
Railway Age Gazette has to say about him: 

If you quiz.a New England critic of the New 
Haven long enough you will find that the real grava- 
men of his indignation is not merely that the MELLEN 
management has sought and practically secured a 
monopoly, but that it is felt that it has abused the 


power of monopoly. Evidence of this abuse cannot be 
found in the rates. The New Haven’s average rate 









































































































per ton per mile was 1.45 cents in 1900 and 1.37 cents 
in 1912; and its average rate per passenger per mile 
in 1900 was 1.78 cents and in 1912 1.72 cents. In 
other words, while the wages the MELLEN management 
has had to pay to labor and the prices it has had 
to pay for materials and equipment have gone up, 
both its freight and passenger rates have declined. 
However, wherever there is a monopoly there is sus- 
picion that it is being used for the sole benefit of the 
possessor. Therefore, to get along with their patrons, 
monopolies must treat them even more diplomatically 
than competing concerns must. And Mr. MELLEN is 
exactly the man not to do this. 

He is an extraordinarily strong man and also a 
very arbitrary one. In taking the management of the 
New Haven he assumed heavy responsibilities to his 
stockholders and undertook the operation of a prop- 
erty desperately in need of potent and progressive 
management. He was fully capable of doing the im- 
provement work needed. His courage and his knowl- 
edge of what a modern railroad should be never failed. 
But his courage was of a kind that could not explain 
itself, or did not want to. He is one of those men 
who should have been born a pope or a tsar. If 
he had been diplomatic he weuld have made clear 
long ago to the people of New England not only that 
he was seeking to establish a transportation monopoly, 
but the reasons; and why not only the railway, but 
the public, might benefit by it. But Mr. MELLEN is 
seldom a talking man, and when he does talk he is 
apt to put a sting in his remarks which will ineense 
rather than conciliate. His curt manners and _ arbi- 
trary methods have made him numerous enemies 
among those who have had business dealings with 
him. When he has felt that radical changes should 
be made in the service of the road he often has not 
considered what other people might think about them, 
but has made them first and found out what other 
people thought afterward; and very commonly he has 
found that they thought very ill of both the changes 
and of their maker. The New Hampshire commission 
recently made a searching investigation of the New 
Haven’s affairs and gave the management a clear bill 
of health for integrity. If Mr. Metten had been 
a little less of an individualist and a little more of a 
diplomat in his attitude toward public opinion, the 
clean bill of health given by the New Hampshire 
commission would have been relatively less important. 


It is a good deal to ask that the same man shall 
be a trained railroad expert, a highly efficient 
executive, and at the same time a philosopher with 
ability to see all sides and sympathize with all 
attitudes, and with a gift for conciliation and 
persuasion. All these qualities are seldom put 
up in the same package, but Mr. Metien seems 
to need them all, and to be in danger of disaster 
for lack of them. 

Perhaps as a substitute for an unlikely aggrega- 
tion of virtues, the paper we have quoted recom- 
mends to him to learn the lesson that other emi- 
nent railroad presidents have had to learn, to take 
the public into his confidence, tell it what he is 
trying to do, and how, and “live absolutely up to 
his advance notices—a thing the MreLLeN manage- 
ment has not done.” 

The people of New England can’t be handled 
like sheep. They don’t drive well—never did. 
3ut they are as intelligent a lot of people as there 
are in the world, as able as any to reason justly 
from facts if they can get the facts, as reason- 
able as any, and as likely to respond to intelligent 
treatment. They have in Mr. MELLEN a very able 
public servant. It will be a pity if they lose the 
benefit of his abilities for lack in him of the gift 
to make his abilities acceptable. 


Mr. Fagan on Railway Wrecks 

In the decidedly lively discussion now going on 
over railway aecidents, Mr. Jawes O. Facan, of 
West Cambridge, Massachusetts, has made a point 
which seems to be well taken. Mr. FaGan is a 
writer of reputation, with a book or two and 
various Atlantic essays to his eredit; but that is 
not the immediately important thing about him. 
He is a railroad signalman, and has been one for 
something like thirty years. That experience cer- 
tainly seems to entitle him to a hearing on the 
question of how to promote the safety of people 
on railway trains. 

Substantially. Mr. Facan’s point is that we are 
not paying enough attention to the choice and 
discipline of the men that run the railroad 
trains. He doesn’t tell us to pay less attention to 
mechanical safety appliances, but he holds, and 
he gives good reasons for holding, that all the 
mechanical appliances conceivable will not prevent 
accidents and the loss of life if there are careless 
or otherwise unfit men on the train crews and in 
the signal-towers and despatch-offices. He goes 
further and points out ways in which this human 
factor in the problem is not being selected and 
handled with the extreme care that ought to be 
viven to it. 

He doesn’t put the blame all in one place. He 
wishes the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
take a firmer and more aggressive stand in the 
matter. He wishes the railroad managers and 
other officials would also be firmer and more per- 
sonally cognizant of existing practices. But he 
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seems to feel that the “labor machine,” as he ealls 
it, has a lot to do with the trouble by the way it 
too often protects, instead of itself disciplining or 
discharging from its ranks, men found guilty of 
negligence or carelessness of a nature dangerous 
to the traveling public. 

As we say, Mr. Facan’s point seems to us well 
taken. He has got a wide hearing, too, and we 
see no good reason why his timely word shouldn’t 
have practical effects. We can only see bad rea- 
sons for neglecting it—reasons that in the long 
run would prove bad for the commission, for the 
railroads, and also for the “ labor machine.” 


‘“A Dwindled Giant ” 

Under the heading of “A Dwindled Giant,” 
Colonel Warrerson contrasts the present estate of 
the Hon. Joun C. Spooner with that which was 
his when as Senator from Wisconsin he thundered 
in debate “while the admiring galleries rejoiced.” 
The Colonel seoffs at the Honorable Joun because 
with other gentlemen of the same profession he 
lately accompanied, a client to Washington, and ex- 
claims: “ From what heights to what a level!” 

What would Marsee Henry have a man do? 
Blessed by an attachment, amply reciprocated, to a 
leading newspaper in an important center of sport 
and commerce, he has been able to devote most of 
the years of his manhood to the instruction of an 
affectionate people, improving their minds, rectify- 
ing their errors and other products, and leading 
them with their responsive approval among the 
stills and blue-grass pastures of one of the fairest 
of States. These labors have not only made Marse 
[Texry beloved, but we hope and believe that they 
have made him reasonably rich. 

Mr. Spooner, on the contrary, put in the best 
years of his maturity commanding the applause of 
listening Senates, and working on committees of 
Congress. He got five thousand a year and probably 
spent it all. While his reputation in Washington 
was still at its best, and his services as a Senator 
were held at the highest valuation, he beeame 
conscious that his constituents at home had been 


attracted by new prophets and had come to see. 


things from a different angle from his, and that 
his hold on his seat had become insecure. 

He did not wait to be turned out of the Senate. 
He excused himself from that body and, being 
then sixty-four years of age, turned his mind to 
consideration of expedients to avoid becoming a 
public charge. What would Marse Henry have 
had him do next? Try for a lectureship at Mad- 
ison? Practise law there, or in Milwaukee? Go 
back to a State which belonged to Ropert La Fot- 
LETTE ¢ 

It didn’t suit him to do that. Tle came to New 
York, put up at a hotel, hired a law office, and hung 
out his shingle. as CarListe and Reep had done be- 
fore him. It was not his choice of an occupation. 
[t was a choice urged upon him by the people of 
Wisconsin. It is to them that Marse Henry 
should address any remarks implying his dissatis- 
faction with Mr. Spooner’s change of employment. 

It is better, though, that he should abstain from 
remarks about it. Blessed himself with a steady, 
inspiring, and remunerative employment in which 
his talents shine, why should he not offer sym- 
pathy, and admiration too, to an eminent man who, 
having spent most of his strength in the public 
service, finds himself able to employ the remnant 
of it in successful self-support. 


Some Troubles 

A number of things are not going as well as they 
should. There’s Mexico! Seeretary Knox, it 
seems, has lately had to write quite a pressing 
letter to the government of that large country, 
begging that better order be kept, so that Amer- 
icans doing business there may work to better pur- 
pose by day and pass more restful nights, and that 
investors who have bet money on Mexican civiliza- 
tion may get a raise in their spirits. But whether 
the letter will help matters at all, who can say? 
President Maprero is a well-disposed man, and 
would make Mexico a paradise of representative 
government if he could, and is doubtless trying to; 
but ean he? 

Besides that we hear of some anguish, more or 
less hidden, in the School Board of New York be- 
cause there are no male teachers on the waiting 
lists. It used to be that the men teachers began at 
$900 a year and the women teachers at $720, but 
when the bill passed the Legislature that men and 
women teachers should have the same pay for the 
same grade of work, the pay of the beginning men 
was cut down to $750 to match the women’s pay. 
And now there are no more male applicants, and 
the School Board is considering whether to use 
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moving pictures or phonographs as a substitute for 
men. For it seems to be the opinion of the educa- 
tional experts that there is a bill in connection 
with public education that women do not fill, and 
which ealls for men and ought to have them. 


And Another 

And here is another troublesome thought, ex- 
tracted from an article by President-elect WiLson 
in the January number of the World’s Work: 


Some of the biggest men in the United States, in 
the field of commerce and manufacture, are afraid of 
somebody, are afraid of something. American indus- 
try is not free as once it was free; American enter- 
prise is not free; the man with only a little capital is 
finding it harder to get into the field, more and more 
impossible to compete with the big fellow. Why? Be- 
cause the laws of this country do not prevent the 
strong from crushing the weak. That is the reason, 
and because the strong have crushed the weak the 
strong dominate the industry and the economic life 
of this country. 


That is important if true; isn’t it! Do you 
think it is true? If it is, it implies a condition 
that it will take a great deal of hard thinking to 
clean up. It is Governor WILSoN’s opinion that it 
has come about by force of circumstances; is not 
one induced by “ bodies of our fellow-citizens who 
are trying to grind us down and do us injustice,” 
but one arising beeause “we are all caught in a 
great economic system which is heartless.” If that 
is the case we ought to hope to extricate ourselves 
from it as expeditiously as is safely possible, and 
with the minimum of economic loss, violence, heart- 
burnings, and bad blood. 


Written or Rotten 

Will that inquirer who asks whether Brother 
Tom Lawson’s writings should be classified under 
the head of “composition” or “ decomposition ” 
please excuse us from attempting a decision? The 
holiday activities have not left us due leisure to 
reflect on so delicate a question. 


Walt Whitman’s Birthplace 

In a letter on page 6 Mr. ALrrep WiGGLESworTH 
asks attention to the birthplace of Waur Wuirman 
at Huntington, Long Island, which he thinks should 
be rescued and eared for by somebody, so that 
posterity may find it there when it comes looking. 

Mrs. Lirrteron has a domicile down in that- 
neighborhood and has a large experience in the 
preservation of historic homes, and if Mr. WicGLes- 
wortit could interest her in the WuirMan cottage 
it would be as good as saved. The north shore ef 
Long Island is now densely populated with citizens 
who often pay much more for rugs than the 
WHITMAN cottage would cost. Why doesn’t Hunt- 
ington pass the hat and buy it? 


A Friend Writes from Columbus 

We beg to acknowledge the letter of the friend 
who writes from Columbus, Ohio, about “one very 
dangerous suggestion ” in “an otherwise delightful 
story in the Christmas number of Harper’s Maca- 
ZINE ”—to wit, “where she tells of the university 
professor smoking with such delight in the pres- 
ence of his wife and saying that the young man 
courting their daughter is all right and ‘hasn’t a 
vice except he does not smoke.’” “TI do not see,” 
says our Columbus friend, “how any good woman 
eould write such a sentence. Are you teaching in 
Harper’s that a young man becomes victous by 
refusing to use tobacco?” 

This is, of course, not our affair, since the 
passage censured happened in HaArper’s MAGazINe, 
a periodical with principles quite distinct from 
those of the Wrekty and, possibly, not so high as 
ours. We will dare to say, though, out of a long 
editorial experience, that it is impossible to weed 
all the depravity out of contributors to periodicals 
so that they will disclose no sentiment except such 
as. all readers will rejoice to accept. Their per- 
sonal views, or, as in this ease, their tolerations, 
will creep into what they write and remain there 
in spite of the utmost vigilance of the devoted 
guardians on whom falls the responsibility of pre- 
senting their discourses to the publie. 

Our friend in Columbus must find what con- 
solation he ean in the thought that elevated and 
strict sentiments of propriety like his would be of 
much less value in the world if they did not find 
such occasional opportunities for display as this 
aberration from decorum in the December Maca- 
ZINE. What would be the good of saints in the 
world if there were no sinners? Would mere en- 
joyment—mere hoggish consciousness of purity 
and perfection—be enough if there were no lower 
beings to be raised up by contemplation of it? 

















































































The House in Order 


Tus is a true tale. There was a man who had 
lost faith in life and wanted to quit it. He had lost 
his health and the power to sleep. Night after night 
was a long-drawn-out torture to him. He had lived 
largely in his eyes and these had begun to fail him 
so that he could no longer read any length of time 
without stopping to rest them. He tried to remember 
during the still watches that were apportioned to 
him what things had made life seem worth living in 
his youth. As he looked back upon it now, he saw 
that mainly they had been illusions that he had 
cherished, pretty things that had lived in his fancy 
but bore no relation to reality. Such joys as he could 
remember had all been ushered in with tears and 
then had faded into nothingness with tears again. 
His vague desires had reached uncertainly through the 
void, but had never grasped an object. He had loved 
many people and these had been a reason for loving the 
life they shared with him. But as life waxed old they 
had, many of them, died; some were more fortunate 
than he and had outgrown any understanding of his 
narrow way; his children had grown up and found 
lives of their own in which he played a very minor 
part. Fortune, success, even the natural reward of 
much labor had somehow escaped him, and he knew 
that the disease which had had him in its grip could 
never be better, but must slowly go on until it choked 
out of him the last gasp of life. The effort and 
struggle to exist and to keep about him some sem- 
blance of order and beauty had grown heavier as 
his strength had decreased, and he could see nothing 
ahead but a slow diminution of power and the giving 
up little by little, and seeing others whome he cared 
for give up all the things that made life bearable. 
There seemed to be no work in the world for him to do 
and he feared that his repeated failures were be- 
coming monotonous even to his friends. He could 
think back some fifty years and see nothing but 
failure after failure, diminishing strength and power, 
and he knew that the struggle was with a losing 
cause. He was not altogether a stupid man. He 
had read a good deal and for years’ he had been 
accustomed to steady his soul upon the spiritual sup- 
port of the heroes who had borne it out even to the 
edge of doom. Finally, like all those whose vital 
processes run down, he came to have but one idea, 
and it was contained in a line from one of the sages 
he had read. It sang itself over and over in his 
heart till it became a veritable obsessicn: “The door 
is open.” To be sure, the same sage who counseled 
him to feel that the door of life stood ever ajar, so 
that if existence became unbearable he might push 
through it, said as many things on the other side. If 
he said that when life became too much for us we 
were to quit it as unconcernedly as a smoky house, 
and that if obstacles were insuperable it were best to 
take departure from life contentedly, just as he dies 
who is in full activity and pleased, and that if we 
cannot maintain our hold upon life with dignity, it 
is well to “ depart from life at once, not in a passion, 
but with simplicity and freedom and modesty,” he had 
also said that it was possible at any moment to re- 
cover life; that one should always be able to live as 
on a mountain undisturbed; that one should be like 
a promontory against which the waves break, but it 
stands firm and tames the fury of the water; that it is 
a shame for the soul to give way in this life while the 
body, the baser part, holds out. And yet the man 
was so very weary that only the one phrase clung to 
his memory—the door is open. If he had ever been a 
promontory he knew himself now but a crumbling one; 
and that, too, is a process of nature’s. The crumbling 
was so painful that he decided, and with full convic- 
tion that he was right, to hasten the process, to sink 
under the waves that beat upon him and confess him- 
self one mastered by destiny. When he had finally made 
up his mind he gathered all his arguments together 
and carried them to his best and closest friend, pre- 
pared, indeed, for some struggle with him. Tlis friend 
listened quietly to all he had to say, and then, to the 
man’s amazement, quietly agreed with him. “I think 
you are right,” he said. “The only thing that makes 
this life livable is the sure knowledge that it is no 
cul-de-sac; that the door is always open. Your own 
case, IT admit, is worse than most; it must necessarily 
mean a progressive and acute agony of body and cer- 
tainly a progressive renunciation of all the joys of 
life. There is no chance of recovery, and I agree with 
you that the best thing to do is to go out, quietly 
and simply, and with all possible decorum.” 

This took the man by surprise, for he thought that 
only those led by his peculiar experience would see 
the matter in the same light; but he was sincere and 
glad to be upheld in his view. So he bade his friend 
good-by, and begged him, when the news should 
reach him, not to attribute the end to temporary in- 
sanity, or to any particular disappointment or to 
any one special form of suffering. “ Let it be said of 
me, at least,” he said, “ that finding life had reached 
the point where it could only be disease and decrease, 
and knowing that the continuance of my life could 
only be a torture to myself and others, I decided, quite 
rationally, to pass through the open door.” 

He turned to go, but his friend called him back. 
“ Before you go,” he said, “I would try to see that 
everything is in exact order. There must be numbers 
of letters that you ought to write, just to assure 
friends and relatives that you are rational. Don’t 
leave any debts, however small, behind, for they will 
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worry other people. You do not want, in doing this, 
to inconvenience any one. Be sure, even if you have 
to live more modestly for a while, to leave enough 
money on hand for your own funeral expenses and 
for your two sons to go on with for a year, until they 
are able to get on their own feet and learn to do 
without the help they are accustomed to expect from 
you. And, by the bye, if along the way any one has 
shown you a kindness of any sort, be sure to do some 
little thing to show you remembered. It would be an 
ungracious thing to go through the door, ‘leaving one’s 
things in disorder for some one else to cope with. 
Of course it would be another matter if destiny took 
the decision away from you. Then you could not be 
blamed. But as you are doing this yourself, it be- 
hooves you to leave everything in beautiful order so 
that no man may say the act was purely selfish or 
done to escape your obligations.” 

“That is quite true,” said the man. “TI had not 
thought of it just that way, but I am glad of the re- 
minder. There are quite a number of things I ought 
to set in order, and I will. It may take a little time, 
but I can bear it out till then.” 

A month later the man met his friend by chance 
upon the street. 

“Well,” said the friend, “how are things going?” 

“T am not ready yet,” replied the man. ‘“ There 
proved to be a number of things that were really 
important to do. I have begun with that house I 
am in. There were ever so many little things I could 
do to make it more habitable for the next tenant. 
Then I am aiming to finish before I go some tasks I 
left half-done in youth. They may bring in a little 
money for the boys. Yes; I really stand things etter, 
now I am sure that it will not last too long and that 
everything is but for the moment, anyway.” 

“Well, I am glad you are progressing,’ 
friend. 

Then a year passed. The maz came to see his friend 
again. 

“T am half afraid,” he said, “that you will think 
me a quitter. But really to set the whole house of 
life in order and then keep it so is an interminable 
task. I lose a great deal of time with ill-health, and 
of course I have not.as much energy as most men. 
But I came to see you to say I have not finished and 
I don’t know when I shall. There is ever a new duty 
staring me in the face. Duties done seem to invite 
others. Those letters I wrote, just to reassure my 
friends, evoked others, and nearly ever one of them 
had some little favor to ask, some little task I might 
do for them, and a man just saying good-by to life 
could not refuse. I finished one of those tasks I left 
undone in youth, and it turned out well enough to 
make me want to go at the other. Even when that 
is finished I don’t know whether I shall not begin 
another. You see the responsibility of leaving the 
house of life all in order is very great, and I am not 
at all sure I shall not have to leave the final hour 
to destiny, after all.” 

Then his friend looked him steadily and kindly in 
the eyes and said: 

“You are right. It is too great a responsibility to 
take from destiny. There is no telling what task 
may call us in a month, a day, an hour from now. 
Maybe a task that for all the world we would not 
leave undone. And it is a shame for the soul to be 
first to give way when the body does not give way, 
and the house of life is never, at any moment, com- 
pletely in order.” 





” said the 





Correspondence 


MR. TAFT AND THE PANAMA CANAL BILL 
Mantra, P. I., October 7, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—As a reader accustomed to expect and find in 
your columns a candid as well as discerning treatment 
of public questions, I must confess to a sense of dis- 
appointment at your short editorial of August 31st 
on the Panama Canal Bill; and as this matter is one 
that will receive attention for some time to come, I 
make bold to write even from far-away Manila. 

In the first place, I do not think it quite safe to try 
to evade the responsibility of forming an individual 
judgment on the interpretation to be placed upon the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty on the point in question by 
leaving the matter, as you would appear to do, to the 
expert ability of any particular person. In acquiescing 
in the view entertained by President Taft, you say: 
“He is an expert on treaties and on all matters of 
judicial interpretation, and his opinion on the con- 
formity of the bill with the treaty carries weight.” 

As against this T wish to'say that in my humble judg- 
ment the legal acumen of Senator Root is here a far 
safer guide. In this connection there are two proposi- 
tions which, T think, will not only be found consonant 
with the experience of educated people generally, but 
will also be approved by the legal sense of well- 
trained lawyers. These propositions are: (1) The 
safest and most infallible guide in the interpretation 
of any document is enlightened common sense, assisted, 
when occasion requires. by specially trained faculties. 
(2) A most insidious and unfailing source of error in 
such interpretation is the overtrained subtlety of a 
partisan pleader. 

T think there are several badges from which it may 
be discerned that President Taft’s messages and utter- 
ances on this subject are infected with the vice re- 
ferred to in the second proposition. 

Tf Congress had enacted that coastwise vessels of 
other American nations having ports on both coasts 
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should be allowed to pass through the canal free, or at 
the same rates as are charged to coastwise vessels of 
the United States, it could not be doubted that such 
provision would have embodied the principle of entire 
equality contemplated in the treaty; but when owner- 
ship by citizens of the United States is taken as the 
criterion of free passage, no amount of sophistry can, 
I submit, convince the common sense that this is a 
compliance with the treaty. T am, sir, 
Tuomas A. STREET. 


UNFEELING JEERS 
Nico.aus, CAL., December 4, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The press comment is that there will be a 
public auction sale of Republican ‘“ junk” at Wash- 
ington, on March 5, 1913, which will include an 
elephant, about forty years old, that has the foot-rot, 
a big stick worn from overuse. a large quantity of 
Teddy Bears, Taft smiles, and other things too nu- 
merous to mention. Also the Chicago steam roller. 

I would suggest that George W. Perkins purchase 
these as relics for the sake of his children; except the 
steam roller, which Colonel Roosevelt would no doubt 
like to acquire for future use. 

I am, sir, 
ALLEN C. MILLER. 


WALT WHITMAN’S BIRTHPLACE 
Lonpon, November 28, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—IJn a recent issue you had a delightful article 
of W. D. Howells’s on a visit to Spain, in which he 
touched upon the neglected condition of the house of 
Cervantes in Valladolid. You have probably heard 
that the King of Spain has since purchased that house, 
which is undoubtedly the result of his attention having 
been called to your article. 

During a recent visit to the States I took the oppor- 
tunity of paying homage to the birthplace of Walt 
Whitman at Huntington, in Long Island. I had the 
greatest difficulty in finding the house, as few of 
the local people could direct me to it, and when I 
found it I was grieved to ascertain that the interior of 
the house had been altered, that his writing-desk, 
chair, and private belengings had been sold for a 
trifle, and I was only able to see the kitchen through 
the courtesy of a neighbor, the owners of the house 
being absent in New York. 

Walt Whitman was an outstanding genius, the 
greatest monument America has produced, to whom 
even Cervantes could not be likened. I now suggest 
that you take steps to approach the government of 
the United States to purchase the house and to con- 
vert it into a muscum where his admirers may find 
original manuscripts and, if possible, the furniture 
which has been dispersed, and other relics of this 
great poet. 

Bonn, the birthplace of Beethoven, has been treated 
in this way and is a pilgrimage for men and women 
of every race. It is a delight to find the personal be- 
longings, letters, ete., of the great musician, and it is 
this I have in view in suggesting that the little cottage 
in Huntington should be made a shrine at which Whit- 
man’s admirers may worship. 

I am, sir, 
ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS 
REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE, 
New York, December 21, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Will you permit me space for reply to your 
comment on the Rochester and Chicago platforms of 
1912 adopted by the Republican party, in which it is 
stated in this week’s issue, “ Mr. Barnes, apparently. 
hasn’t noticed that those platforms did not win the 
election.” 

I thought it was very thoroughly understood that 
the Republican party in this campaign did not make 
its platform upon which necessarily to win this elec- 
tion, but to place that party secure in its intention 
to resist the wide-spread attempt to change our form 
of government from a democracy of constitutional 
limitations, self-imposed, to a pure democracy such 
as Mr. Roosevelt advocates. By their course in ti 
year 1912 President Taft and the Republican party 
have made clear to the people that there is a dir. 
line of cleavage between their thought and ° f 
those who wish to experiment with an exploded tic ory 
of government. I cannot see, therefore, how you can 
refer to the platforms adopted at Rochester and Chi- 
cago as “nothing but junk.” They may be so con- 
sidered by opportunists and office-seekers, but not by 
those who wish to perpetuate American institutions 
which protect and develop the individuality of each 
citizen. I an, sir, 

WILLIAM BARNES, JR. 


UNDER WHICH NAME 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 24, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—It is a matter of much wonder and specula- 
tion in the world of politics under which name the 
Progressive army will fight the battle of the Lord at 
Armageddon in 1916. Surely not under the name of 
Republican with its discredited fame. 

The name Progressive will have very little meaning 
then, as the aggressive Democracy under the leader- 
ship of that radically progressive President-to-be, 
Woodrow Wilson, will make the name Democrat and 
Progressive fit in so closely that they will not be 
distinguishable. Will not Mr. Harvey cast his polit- 
ical horoscope and let us know who our opponents 
will be four years hence? 

T am, sir, 
Ryerson W. JENNINGS. 


Our horoscope is out of order—EpttTor. 













GENERAL HOMER LEA 


November 17, 1876—November 1, 


HE death of General Homer Lea in 


Av ure aheuhabels unique, wits ‘a 
wZ fellow in history, and ended a career 
ee stranger than any to be found in 
) romantic fiction. 

A hopeless cripple from early 
S childhosd: pitiably deformed, never 
free from pain and the bondage of physical weakness, 
this young American held a commission as lieutenant- 
general of Chinese revolutionary troops before he was 
twenty-five years of age; at thirty he was the author 
of a work on modern warfare which amazed the mili- 
tary experts of many nations and gave him perma- 
nent place as an authority on the subject; at thirty- 
five he was the confidential adviser of the first Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic, and yet his one regret 
was that he had accomplished so little! It is hard to 
measure a spirit like that by ordinary standards. 

It is impossible to guess what he might have done 
had he lived ten years longer. His ambition 
was limitless. His belief in himself was 
absolute. 

All sorts of vague stories have been told 
about Homer Lea’s boyhood. It has been said 
that before he was ten years of age he amused 
himself by forming his Pigg sa into com- 
panies and working out mil:tary problems. 
This is not true. His grammar-school days 
bore no promise of military genius. His 
teachers in the Los Angeles High School re- 
member him as an apt though often inatten- 
tive pupil. He never seemed to study, but 
rather to rely upon his power of perception, 
which was remarkable. He absorbed informa- 
tion rather than acquired it. 

It was during this period that he began to 
read historical works dealing with the life and 
career of Napoleon, the one character in his- 
tory who held a fascination for him. This was 
unquestionably his first impetus to thought 
along military lines. Before he was eighteen 
he had mastered every detail, every strategic 
move in every battle of Napoleon’s campaigns, 
as well as the history of every great engage- 
ment of which there was definite record. 

“T realized then,” said he some years after- 
ward, “that the only really great careers in 
history were those made with the sword.” 

After high school he entered Leland Stan- 
ford University with the intention of fitting 
himself for the practice of law. No other 
career seemed open.to him. While at Stan- 
ford he became interested in the Far East, and 
it was in the Chinese quarter of San Francisco 
that he met the men who fired his young 
imagination and gave him an insight into the 
conditions then existing in China. What he 
learned must have made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon him, for he left college and sailed 
for the Orient. The Boxer War was then at 
its height, coincident with Kong Yu Wei’s 
movement to banish the Dowager Empress 
and seat the young Emperor Kwang Hsu on 
the throne. Kong Yu W ei, then Premier, was 
secretly enlisting as many army officers as pos- 
sible, and this under the very nose of the 
Dowager Empress. Altogether China presented 
the promise of a fine three-handed fight, and 
this was the magnet which drew the young 
American eastward. 

“T knew there would be a chance to get in 
somewhere,” said General Lea afterward. 
“Whenever there is fighting, there are oppor- 
tunities for leadership. China seemed to me to 
be the best chance in the world at that time. 
So IT went there.” 

rhis is the simple truth concerning Homer 
Lea’s motive in going to China. 

Alone and without backing of any sort save his 
private resources and his unlimited confidence in his 
own ability, the American boy presented himself to 
the Premier and offered his services. Kong Yu Wei 
listened in amazement, but was so deeply impressed 
that he took Lea to a council attended by several 
Chinese officers who were pledged to the revolutionary 
cause. One old man looked at the diminutive Amer- 

an and shook his head. 

“ Boy,” said he, “you are very young to aspire to 
the command of troops.” 

Homer Lea’s answer was characteristic of the man: 

“T am as old as Napoleon was at Rivoli.” 

Kong Yu Wei gave him a commission and ordered 
Lea to proceed to the Province of Shen-Se, there to 
take command of a body of troops. “ Foreign devils ” 
were not popular in China just then, but General Lea 
set out in a palanquin, accompanied only by his 
bearers and two servants. The troops were five hun- 
dred miles inland, and when within one hundred 
miles of his destination a runner brought news of dis- 
aster. The Viceroy of Shen-Se had lured the officers 
of the revolutionary force into his palace under pre- 
text of surrendering the province to them, and the 
next morning their heads appeared in a ghastly row 
along the palace wall. General Lea sent the runner 
back with a message to the troops, bidding them re- 
treat into the mountains and wait his coming. It was 
not until the next day that he learned that the 
soldiers, left leaderless, had thrown down their arms 
and dispersed. 
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Lea started back for the coast. On the way he 
learned that the Shen-Se disaster was no more than 
the beginning of trouble. The crafty old Dowager 
Empress had discover ed Kong Yu Wei’s plot, and but 
for a whispered warning the Premier himself would 
never have left the Forbidden City alive. He fled in 
the night, and many of the officers implicated with 
him were beheaded. At the same time a reward of 
$10,000 was offered for the head of the “ foreign 
devil ” Lea. 

How he managed to make his way through five 
hundred miles of hostile territory is a w onderful story 
in itself. The country swarmed with Boxers and im- 
perial troops and a meeting with either force would 
have been fatal, but luck was with Lea, and he arrived 
in Hong-Kong, where friends of the revolutionary 
party gave him shelter. There was in Hong-Kong at 
that time a man whom Lea had never seen “and with 
whom his future was to be linked. Doctor Sun Yat 
Sen has described his first meeting with Homer Lea 
in these words: 





“Tt was now that another important event hap- 
pened to me. I was speaking to a company of my 
followers when my eye fell on a young man of slight 
physique. He was under five feet high, about my own 
age; his face was pale and he looked delicate. After- 
ward he came to me and said: ; 

“*T would like to throw in my lot with you. I 
would like to help you. I believe your propaganda 
will succeed.’ 

“His accent told me that he was an American. He 
heid out his hand: I tock it and thanked him, won- 
dering who he was. I thought he was a missionary 
cr a student. After he had gone I said to a friend: 

“Who was that little hunchback? 

“*' That,’ said he, ‘is Homer Lea, one of the most 
brilliant—perhaps the most brilliant military genius 
now alive. He is a perfect master of modern warfare.’ 

“T almost gasped in astonishment. 

“* And he has just offered to throw in his lot with 
me.’ 

“The next morning I called on Homer Lea, now 
General Lea and the famous author of The Valor of 
Tanorance. I told him that in case I should succeed 
and my countrymen gave me the power to do so, 
1 would make him my chief military adviser.” 

Dr. Sun was right. It was an important meeting 
for both men. Sun was the firebrand, preaching 
modernism, revolution; Lea the student, deep thinker, 
and military genius. The friendship was a lasting one. 
When General Lea escaped from r, ato territory he 
went immediately to Japan, where he spent several 
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months with Dr. Sun Yat Sen. Lea then returned to 
his home in Los Angeles, and the story which he told 
to a few intimate friends staggered belief. 

‘“‘ Impossible!” they said. ‘“ The thing can’t be true.’ 

But if Homer Lea had one distinguishing character- 
istic it was his faith in himself and his supreme dis- 
regard of all other contrary opinions. 

He knew that the Chinese movement was well under 
way. He knew that the leaven was working and that 
China’s “great change” was only a matter of time, 
intelligent preparation, and competent leadership. The 
leaders of the revolutionary movement were his 
friends; they had given him their confidence, had 
asked his advice. It mattered little to him what his 
Los Angeles acquaintances thought about him. They 
were to be enlightened later. 

Kong Yu Wei came to America and hurried to Los 
Angeles, where he had long consultations with General 
Lea. Afterward Lea toured Europe with the deposed 
Premier. 

The Chinese awakening reached America. In 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Bakersfield, Los Angeles, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and New York Chinese military com- 
panies were formed. Serious young Celestials 
marked the trend toward modernism by cutting 
off their queues and learning the manual of 
arms. Homer Lea was placed in command of 
these forces, and it was his idea that Amer- 
icanized Chinese should be trained that they 
might furnish officers for the coming struggle— 
a sort of a connecting link between regimental 
commanders and the native troops. General 
Lea had a very high opinion of the efficiency 
of Chinese troops when properly trained and 
officered. 

With this task on his hands Lea still found 
time to devote to a close study of military prob- 
lems and conditions, particularly those which 
bore upon the Japanese question. He recog- 
nized in Japan a militant nation, believed in 
war as the inevitable end of international 
quarrels, and had little or no faith in The 
Hague and the dream of universal peace. He 
believed that it was better to be prepared to 
fight than to trust the peace myth. 

With this end in view he began to gather 
material for a book which should point out 
the weakness of coast defenses and the general 
unpreparedness of this country for war with 
an enemy approaching by way of the Pacific. 

It was a tremendous undertaking, involving, 
among other things, a minute study of the 
topography of the western slope, a knowledge 
of every mountain range and pass, every 
fertile valley and every stream of pure water. 
This information he gained at first hand, 
making long trips into the mountains. When 
at last the book was ready it created a tremen- 
dous sensation at home as well as abroad. It 
gave General Lea his place among the great 
military minds of the century, and The Valor 
of Ignorance was without question the most 
widely discussed work upon the subject of 
modern warfare published in many years. Had 
Homer Lea done nothing else, his fame would 

rest upon this book. 

Early in 1911 General Lea’s health began 
to give his friends serious concern. He was 
threatened with blindness, and his physicians 
told him that unless he took a complete rest 
he would surely lose his sight and perhaps 
his life. Lea refused to believe them. There 
was in him a lasting belief in destiny. He 
had a favorite saying: 

“A man can’t die until his work is done.” 

In this spirit he started for Germany to 
consult specialists about his eyes. They made 
the same discouraging predictions. At this 
time General Lea was writing his last book, 
The Day of the Saxon. In spite of repeated warnings 
he kept at his desk and completed the first half of the 
book in less than five months. Examination of the book 
itself will prove the magnitude of the undertaking. 

In London, where he was banqueted by Field-Marshal 
Lerd Roberts and other eminent military leaders, Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen joined him. The time was at hand when 
Dr. Sun was to be summoned home to assume the reins 
of government. Fighting was going on all over the 
empire and the revolutionists were sweeping every- 
thing before them. In December of 1911 the call came, 
and Dr. Sun started for China, accompanied by 
General and Mrs. Homer Lea. Lea went as confiden- 
tial adviser. The promise made at their first meeting 
vas redeemed. Working as desperately as if he knew 
that he had very little time left, General Lea com- 
pleted The Day of the Saxon. The last chapters were 
written in China only a few days before his end. 

For years General Lea had suffered from abnormal 
blood pressure, and the excitement attending the 
closing scenes of the Manchu régime unquestionably 
hurried the end. A stroke of paralysis put a period 
to the little general’s activity but not to his ambition. 
Until the very end he persisted in the belief that he 
could not die until his work was finished. 

His was a great soul, prisoned in a weak body. 
Given health and strength, no man knows how high 
hc might have written ‘his name upon the history of 
his generation. His short life is a monument to great 
things accomplished under adverse conditions, an in- 
spiration to those who knew and loved him, 
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abyss. The war in the Balkans, 






many old and cancerous growths 
from the body politic, has set up 


: “dable inflammations. The Turkish 
question, as it has existed in one form or another for 
live hundred years, is all but at an end; the Cross has 
finally vanquished the Crescent; and practically all the 
problems which have had their root in the Ottoman 
misgovernment of the Christian communities in south- 
castern Europe have been blown to pieces by the 
Creusot guns. That, at least, is something to be 
thankful for. History is justice, after all; the wheel 
has come full circle; and the’most ample and satisfying 
vengeance has been exacted for the innumerable crimes 
against civilization and humanity that have stained the 
rule of the Turks. It has been a vengeance so sudden 
and so overwhelming that the average man still findsea 
difficulty in adjusting his consciousness to it. 

But it is clear already that the war has raised 
almost as many issues as it has settled, and that a 
patience and dexterity which at present seem well-nigh 
infinite will be needed if it is not to prove the prelude 
to still greater conflicts. The odds in any given 
“crisis” are always and enormously on the side of 
peace, and of all prophets the ones who make a habit 
of observing Armageddon in the near future are the 
most likely to be proved wrong. Yet it is impossible 
to survey the present state of Europe, with Austria- 
Hungary and Russia confronting each other with the 
sharpness of two gladiators in a Roman arena, and 
with the Balkans a molten torrent of passion, and not 
acknowledge that if ever misgivings were justified they 
are so now, and that Europe has faced no sharper 
crisis since the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 
The present conformation of European politics, no 
doubt, is in one way an influence on the side of peace. 
Of the great Powers immediately and crucially con- 
cerned in the settlement of the Balkan question on a 
new basis, there is not one that can act alone. Each 
has allies, or friends who are almost allies, whose 
interests it is bound to consider, Austria-Hungary 
cannot move without implicating Germany, who 
throughout the whole controversy has striven ably and 
sincerely for peace and has shown no, tendency what- 
ever to repeat the famous performance of 1909, when 
she appeared “in shining armor” by Austria’s side 
and presented Russia with the point-blank alternative 
of war or submission. Nor can the statesmen of Vienna 
move without remembering that Italy is still a mem- 
ber of the Triplice and that her views on Balkan 
politics are not at all points identical with those of 
Austria-Ilungary. Russia, again, is bound by her 
alliance with France, a country that is conscious of 
only a secondary interest in the questions that appear 
so vital to St. Petersburg, and to a smaller but still 
an appreciable extent by her friendship with Eng- 
land, a country that sets the maintenance of peace 
above all other concerns. In these and similar ways 
the various engagements that exist among the Powers 
operate as a restraining force. At the same time they 
indicate the immensity of the conflagration that would 
be inevitable should the war between the Balkan 
allies and the Turks broaden out into a European 
struggle. 

For it is as certain as anything can be in polities 
that, were one Power to draw the sword, the others, 
however unwilingly, would be compelled to follow suit; 
Germany and Italy would throw in their lot with Aus- 
tria-Hungary; France would side with Russia; Great 
sritain would be distracted to know what to do; all 
Europe would be ablaze, and the Bulgarians, the 
Servians, the Greeks, and the Montenegrins would have 
little in the end, one imagines, to show for all their 
sacrifices. Yet it can be said with entire and un- 
hesitating confidence that the average citizen in each 
one of the nations primarily concerned is against war; 
that such movements in favor of it as exist in Russia 
and in Austria-Hungary can be and ought to be sup- 
pressed; and that nothing has -yet arisen or ought to 
arise of sufficient permanent gravity to justify a resort 
to arms; and that it will be to the eternal disgrace of 
diplomacy if the major peace is broken. 

The danger-point which Europe has most to fear is 
the Adriatie, where Austria-Hungary and Servia, the 
Teuton and the Slav, are at odds over the future of 
Albania and the question whether Servia is or is not 
to acquire a western seaport. Austria-Hungary, one 
must remember, is a country in which a German and 
Magyar minority rules a Slav majority, and her con- 
stant preoccupation is to preserve her German element 
and characteristics in Austria and her Magyar element 
and characteristics in Hungary as the dominant 
powers. Moreover, she is a Balkan state. Of all the 
Powers affected by the war and by the territorial re- 
distribution that is to follow it, Austria-Hungary is 
by far the most closely affected. She is on the spot 
and will always remain there; the enlarged states 
that have been carved by war out of the Ottoman 
Empire will be her neighbors in the future as they 
have been in the past, but with an importance and 
potentiality they have never before possessed; and 
while their emergence touches other Powers, such as 
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Germany, Italy, France, Great Britain, and even 
Russia, only indirectly and for the moment, it touches 
Austria-Hungary at first hand, permanently, and at 
many vital points on the circumference of her political, 
commercial, and strategic interests. Inevitably, there- 
fore, she will claim a voice and have a right to be 
heard in the final settlement. It is not enough for 
the Balkan allies to negotiate terms of peace with 
Turkey; Austria-Hungary must countersign them if 
they are to endure. She has rights that cannot be 
disregarded and interests she is bound to safeguard; 
and just as she was the only Power that might have 
nipped the conflict in the bud, so her approval must be 
won before it can be said to be really at an end, and 
before the new dispensation that is to change the map 
of southeastern Europe can be said to possess any 
guarantee of security. 

I do not believe that there exists in Vienna, any more. 
than in London, any disposition to belittle the magni- 
tude of the Turkish débfcle or to deprive the allies of 
the legitimate fruits of their victories. That they are 
as welcome to Austro-Hungarian as they are to British 
opinion is not, of course, to be expected. But Vienna 
has no intention of attempting to challenge, much 
less to reverse, the results of the war or to make them 
an excuse for demanding anything on her own account. 
The statesmen of Vienna feel no call to interfere with 
the allies in the work of cutting up the inland and in- 
terior territories they have conquered. The compensa- 
tion, for instance, that is to be given to Rumania in 
return for her neutrality does not concern Vienna so 
long as it is satisfactory to Bucharest. The destiny 
of the Sanjak of Novi Bazar and the precise form in 
which the Bulgarians and the Servians and the Mon- 
tenegrins and the Greeks are to divide the spoils of 
war—these are matters that Vienna is quite prepared 
to leave it to the victors to settle among themselves. 
It is only when the necessary rearrangements reach to 
the coast of the Adriatic and the Augean that Austria- 
HWungary regards herself as vitally affected; and a 
rough but accurate statement of her admonitions to 
the allies would run sodewhat like this: ‘“ Leave Al- 
bania alone, make Salonica a free port, and do as you 
please with the rest.” For herself, Austria-Hungary 
seeks no compensation whatever. She puts forward no 
claims either to Novi-Bazar or to any other region; 
she realizes acutely the peril of goading Slav sentiment 
in Russia until nothing can hold it; she is anxious to 
live at peade with the Balkan States, and to share in 
the expanding prosperity that will follow upon their 
growth and independence. At only two points does 
she feel impelled to intervene for the protection of 
what she holds to be her vital interests. She insists 
that, whatever Power holds Salonica, Austro-Hun- 
garian trade shall not be impeded or discriminated 
against either in transit or at the custom-house. That 
is an important but not a highly contentious matter 
and will probably present little difficulty. Far more 
momentous is her veto—so far, her absolute and wn- 
conditional veto—on the appearance of Servia on the 
Adriatic. 

What are the genesis and the justification of the 
Servian claim in this matter? The veteran prime 
minister at Belgrade, M. Pashitch, toward the end of 
last month declared that what his country required 
above all things was independence of trade and eco- 
nomie liberty. Servia is at present an artificially 
landlocked state, very largely, though not so completely 
as was the case a few years ago, dependent upon the 
Austro-Hungarian market. To secure her commercial 
emancipation an outlet to the sea is indispensable; 
such an outlet can only be found by giving her free 
access to the Adriatic. What, accordingly, she demands, 
and what alone will satisfy her, is the possession 
of some fifty kilometers of the Albanian coast-line 
from Alessio to Durazzo, with a spacious hinter- 
land. To this demand, which involves of course a par- 
tition of Albania, both Austria-Hungary and Italy re- 
turn an unqualified refusal. It is a very simple mat- 
ter to describe the attitude of these two Powers as 
that of the dog in the manger. But the fact that 
neither will allow the other or any third party to 
establish a naval base on the Albanian coast-line sug- 
gests at least the extraordinary importance which 
each attaches to this question. A glance at the map 
will show wherein its importance lies. Austria-Hun- 
gary cannot tolerate it that her left flank should be 
jeopardized either by the predominance of Italy on 
both shores of the Adriatic or by the erection of a 
naval station on the Albanian littoral and under the 
control of a nen-Italian and conceivably hostile Power. 
Italy, again, would feel her security directly menaced 
if Durazzo, opposite Brindisi. fell into Austrian 
hands, or into the hands of any Power that might one 
day be Austria’s ally. It must not, however, be as- 
sumed from all this that Austria-Hungary is hostile 
to Servia’s legitimate expansion and desires to keep 
the smaller kingdom in a state of economic subjec- 
tion. On the contrary, so far as my information goes, 
the claim of Belgrade to possess an outlet to the sea 
is admitted to-day in Vienna as one that both can 
and ought, to be satisfied. but not at the expense of 
interests which Austria-Hungary holds to be vital. 
There are two ways in which it is suggested that 
Servian needs might be met without incurring the 
certainty of Austria-Hungary’s veto. The first is to 
make Salonica either a Servian port or a free port, 
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or at least to give her unimpeded access to it on an 
equality with all the other Balkan Powers. ‘The second 
is to link the new and enlarged Servia with the Mon- 
tenegrin port of Antivari on the Adriatic. To neither 
of these solutions would Austria-Hungary offer the 
slightest objection; and it is not impossible that, if 
Servia rejects both of them as inadequate, Vienna may 
suggest a trans-Bosnian railway ending at the splendid 
port of Spalato on the Dalmatian coast, which would 
give Servian produce by far the most direct access 
to the Western markets. 

What, however, she feels impelled to prohibit is a 
Servian foothold of any kind on the Adriatic. The 
demands put forward by Mr. Pashitch for the fifty 
kilometers of Albanian coast-line and a generous hinter- 
land were from the first so obviously inadmissible as 
hardly to be worth discussing. Austria-Hungary 
would fight rather than vield to them. But, so far as 
T can ascertain the present mood of her statesmen, 
it looks as though even a more moderate request—say, 
for a purely commercial and unfortified port, with 
no hinterland and with only a narrow right of way 
connecting it with the Servian capital—would be 
equally certain of rejection. At the beginning of 
what is bound to prove a prolonged and embittered 
diplomatic controversy both sides naturally state their 
case too high; but from some knowledge of the feeling 
of Vienna on this question. I can say that I do not as 
yet see any prospect of a lasting compromise. One 
may be hammered ovt in the course of time, but none 
is visible so far. It is important, moreover, to re- 
member that in resisting Servia’s emergence on the 
Adriatic, Austria-Hungary conceives herself to be act- 
ing not only in her own interests, but in those of the 
Albanians. The Albanians are perhaps the wildest and 
most primitive of European peoples. They are some- 
what as the Irish were in tribal days. They are torn 
by inveterate dissensions of household, clan, and re- 
ligious strife. They have no common tongue, no 
roads, no railway, no racial unity, no central and 
effective government, and they pay no taxes; Turkish 
authority over them has never been more than 
nominal; they abominate all overlordship or inter- 
ference from without; and, like the Irish of the past, 
and of the present, too, they are a people of re- 
markable natural intelligence who are quick to sue- 
ceed anywhere outside their own country and who 
have, indeed, furnished the sultans at Constantinpole 
with many of their ablest and most trusted officials 
and administrators. Austria-Hungary does not say 
that Albania is to remain as it is. She does not object 
to an enlargement of the Montenegrin boundaries in 
the north, or to Greece succeeding to considerable 
parts of Greek-speaking Epirus in the south. But she 
asks why Albania proper should be subject to Servian 
any more than to Turkish rule; she points out that 
the Servians have not overrun Albania as they have 
undoubtedly overrun Macedonia; she prophesies, and 
with reason, a bloody war between the two races if 
the Servians attempt a permanent occupation of, and 
rulership over, Albanian territory; she claims for the 
Albanians the same freedom to shape their own 
destinies that the Servians themselves have success- 
fully asserted; and she urges that the best solution 
for every one concerned and the only solution that 
can be made to conform to the principle of ‘ The 
Balkans for the Balkan peoples” is to constitute Al- 
bania an autonomous province under international 
control. That these arguments cover a desire to keep 
Albania in a state of weakness and vassalage that she 
may ultimately occupy it herself is, it is true, sus- 
pected in many quarters, but on what grounds and 
with what degree of justification no two publicists will 
probably agree. 

Such is the rough outline of the situation between 
Austria and Servia; and at first sight it may not 
seem so very alarming. There is a clear opposition of 
policies and an apparent deadlock of interests, but 
when were these phenomena absent from any diplo- 
matic dispute? Although Vienna regards it as vital 
to prevent, and Belgrade as vital to obtain, a Servian 
port on the Adriatic, and although with this question 
is involved the very complex problem of the future 
government of Albania, still a settlement by consent 
ought not on the face of it to be beyond the resources 
of diplomacy. What of course complicates matters is, 
first, that Servia is flushed with victory and in no 
mood for consenting to a compromise that would have 
all the appearance of wrecking her most deeply 
cherished ambitions and jeopardizing her future; and, 
secondly, that Russia stands just outside the fence 
applauding and encouraging her. Russia regards her- 
self as the historic champion and guardian of all the 
Slav peoples in the Balkans whenever they are, op- 
pressed by an alien Power, whether Teuton or Turkish, 
and even though their actions and policies may often 
run counter to the wishes of St. Petersburg. One 
may, indeed, say of the Balkan Peninsula that it is 
the only region in which Russian foreign policy is 
determined by popular opinion. In the present case 
there can be no question that popular opinion is over- 
whelmingly, though not perhaps so vehemently as in 
1909, on the side of Servia and her allies, and that the 
skill with which the Balkan States have appealed to 
the Slav idea and the Slav race instinct has success- 
fully touched the sentiment and imagination of the 
Russian people. 
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s RR AVE money and prices anything to 
er do with railway rates? 

The difficulty of engaging in a 
mx discussion of railway rates is that 
“8 the railways know too much about 
\ them and the public knows too lit- 
Ry tle. The public feels that it is 
up handicapped by lack of exact knowl- 
. edge and that in the discussion the 
cards may be stacked against it. The scalded cat 
fears cold water. 

But if the question of railway rates is not a rate 
question but a price question, then the railways must 
come out in the open without the protection of their 
statistics and have a discussion about prices. Now 
prices are one thing that we all have on our minds, 
and we are glad of the opportunity to relieve them. 
But to get a clue to the mystery of prices we find 
we must first investigate money. 

Money aud prices are the two Dromios of commerce. 
In this tragedy of errors we are always getting into 
trouble or getting laughed at by mistaking one for 
the other. And when we get laughed at the joke 
is just as expensive to us as when we get into trouble. 
Much of the time when we think we are talking to 
Dromio Money we are really talking to Dromio Prices, 
and when we think we’re talking about prices, ten to 
one we are talking about money. Money is an elusive 
rogue at the best, but when in addition it has a 
double, where are we coming out? 

Farmer Alfalfa Jones, who sells to-day for $10,000 
the farm that cost him $5,000 twenty years ago, is 
perfectly sure that he has done a very good stroke 
of business and * made five thousand dollars in real 
money.” 

But has he? That depends. : 

If after letting his $10,000 stay in the bank for six 
months he decides he wants to buy another farm, he 
will find that to get another as good as the one he 
sold he will have to pay his $10,000 out again for it. 
The net result is that he will have simply traded 
farms. The farm he bought may be as good as the 
farm he sold. But where is his $5,000 real profit? 
/t has disappeared in the shuffle! 

Was his money profit real or imaginary? 

Tt is true that if he decides to move with his family 
across the Canadian border to the last Northwest or 
the last North he can buy, apparently, as good land 
‘or $20 an acre as he has just sold for $100. He can 
cet five acres in Alberta for every acre he sold in 
‘Illinois. But that is because he has sold dear land 
ind good facilities in Illinois and has bought cheap 
land and poor facilities in Alberta—and has expatri- 
ated himself to do it. To make the money price that 
lie received for his farm really go any further he 
iias had to abandon his old-price environment. Per- 
haps he hasn’t really made anything by trading dear 
coods for cheap. He has traded a comfortable living 
for the opportunity of the pioneer. But most of us 
und all of our wives don’t want to be pioneers and 
‘on’t want to expatriate ourselves to “skin a profit.” 

e want to keep on just where we are in the same 
price environment. That being so, have we really 
inade any money by the advance in prices? We can 









sell one farm for twice the money we paid for it, but 
tall other farms cost twice as much as they did to 
uy, and not only wheat, but clothes and rent, cost 
‘Wice as much as they did, what have we made by the 
‘transaction ? 


One thing is sure: if each farm was worth 10,000 
bushels of wheat in 1896, and is still worth just 10,000 
bushels of wheat, the value of neither farms nor wheat 
has changed. But something has changed, because the 
farm was worth $5,000 in 1896 and is worth $10,000 
now. If farms have not changed in value, money 
must have changed in value. Five thousand dollars 
in 1896 must have been worth as much as $10,000 in 
1912. Two dollars in 1912 must then be only worth 
as much as one dollar in 1896—that is, if things had 
actually doubled in price, the dollar to-day would be 
only worth as much as fifty cents in 1896. Is it the 
dollar, then, that has lost half its value? The farm 
has not really doubted in value at all. It is simply 
the value of the dollar that has been cut in two. 
Farm values have not changed, but money values have. 

Now here is an illustration of our two Dromios. 
We thought we were talking about money as something 
real and fixed, something we all know about and 
recognize when we see it—a good, responsible, reliable 
Dromio—and here this other impish Dromio of prices 
has sneaked in and played a joke on us. We have 
either mistaken prices for money or we have made 
a bigger mistake still in our estimate of the character 
of money. 

Is it possible that money itself is absolutely change- 
able and irresponsible—a fickle elf instead of a good 
man Friday? Have we always got to think of the 


. 


value of money as well as of the prices of goods? 
Does the value of money change with the price of 
wheat? Let us see. 

Although it seems far afield, let us go northward 
on the American continent to where for over two 
hundred years the “skin” and not the dollar has 
been ‘the standard of value. The untutored Cree who 
trades his furs at the good, old, reliable Hudson Bay 
posts along the Peace or Athabasca rivers—with their 
whitewashed stockades and corner blockhouses flying 
with Red Cross standard with the familiar letters 
H. B. C.—does not have to bother with such trouble- 
some questions as the value of money. 

Skins were a good enough curreney for him. 
quash were his dimes and beaver-skins his 
If he wanted to, he could turn in 
once and get a little stack of red, 
chips good for five, ten, or twenty 
case might be, “ in trade at the Hudson Bay Company’s 
store.” The “skin” is the real unit of value and 
medium of exchange. Didn’t he know that ordinarily, 
if he needed a musket, all he had to do was to pile 
beaver-skins flat on the floor, one on top of the other, 
until they reached up to the muzzle of the musket 
held upright by his good friend the Hudson Bay 
factor? True, the Hudson Bay Company in time 
lengthened the barrel of the musket about six inches, 
so that it took more beaver-skins to come up to the 
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muzzle; but the poor Indian never realized that he was 
up against the problem of a depreciating currency. 
The Hudson Bay Company, in its great wisdom, had 
lengthened the barrel, and the gun to him was un- 
doubtedly a better gun and worth more beaver-skins. 
He was quite sure that the value of the gun had 
risen and not that the value of beaver-skins had 


fallen. But the lengthening of the gun-barrel did not 
really make any better gun, any more than doubling 
the money price of Farmer Alf’s farm made his farm 
any better. In both cases the thing that really 
changed was the thing that did not seem to change. 
The value of money had really fallen in terms of 
farms, and the value of beaver-skins had really fallen 
in terms of muskets. The value of beaver-skins—the 
Cree currency—went down as the length of the musket 
barrel went up. Lengthening the barrel both raised 
the price of muskets in beaver-skins and lowered the 
price of beaver-skins in muskets. It was a real tamper- 
ing with his currency, but the Cree did not notice it 
because he thought he was getting more for his money. 

I have tramped and tented down the Athabasca 
and the Peace, and have discussed these questions of 
trade and currency with the Cree. He has told me 
how many “skins” he paid for his shirt at Fort 
St. John, and gravely asked me how many “skins ” 
I had paid for mine in Vancouver. I found that 
there was one matter that always puzzled him. He 
could never understand why it was that in a par- 
ticularly good beaver season, when he was able to 
bring twice as many beaver-skins as usual to his 
friend the factor at the fort, the value of beaver-skins 
unaccountably fell far below what it was in other 
years. It took three beaver-skins then, instead of two, 
to buy a pound of powder or a pound of beads or a 
looking-glass and comb. Something had happened to 
the ratio of exchange. And here way off on the banks 
of the Athabasca we have rounded up those two rogues, 
Dromio Money and Dromio Prices, and have them 
standing handcuffed side by side ready for their 
Bertillon measurements. 

Now if the price of muskets went up when beaver- 
skins were plentiful and went down when they were 
searce, what our friend the Cree, who used beaver- 
skins as money, was really up against was a fluctu- 
ating standard of value. The value of each beaver- 
skin varied with the number of beaver-skins brought 
to the fort. The more skins he had, the fewer things 
would each skin buy. He did not know the law that 
more money makes higher prices, but he vaguely recog- 
nized the fact. The canny Scotch factors had prac- 
tised it for hundreds of years. The company knew 
the law and automatically adjusted the prices of 
their goods to the size of the beaver catch. 

On August 27, 1538, an English woolen merchant at 
the great Calais fair wrote to King Henry VIII.: “ We 
have very good sale of clothes. Here is great plenty 
of money which causes all wares to be dear. Your 
subjects will bring back about 3,000 pounds: sterling 
in angels and duecats.” 

More gold must be given for clothes or wheat or 
labor or land when gold is plentiful and more clothes 
or wheat or labor or land must be given for gold 
when gold is scarce. 

“That an increase of the quantity of money,” wrote 
John Stuart Mill, “raises prices and a diminution 
lowers them is the most elementary proposition in the 
theory of currency.” 

If the volume of money in the world remains the 
same and the volume of goods seeking exchange into 
money is doubled, is it not reasonable that the price 
of goods in terms of money must be at least cut in 
half? And that if the total stock of money is doubled 
and the stock of goods remains the same, the same 
amount of money will buy only one-half the goods it 
would buy before? Where you are trying to exchange 
wheat for money or money for wheat, the price of 
wheat depends just as much on the amount of money 
on hand pressing to be exchanged for wheat as upon 
the amount of wheat on hand pressing to be exchanged 
for money. The same law of demand and supply 
that fixes the price of wheat in terms of money fixes 
the price of money in terms of wheat. 

The “ quantity theory ” of money means simply that, 
other things remaining the same, an increase in the 
quantity of money in the world must raise prices and 
a decrease in the quantity of money must lower prices. 
It has been aptly likened to Boyle’s Law of Gases. 
That law is that, the temperature remaining equal, 
the pressure of a gas is in proportion to its density. 
It is no answer to Boyle’s Law to say that the tempera- 
ture never does remain equal, nor is it any answer 
to the quantity theory of money that the volume of 
trade never remains the same. The reverse of the 
law is that if the money supply remains the same, 
prices vary inversely with the volume of trade. If 
volume of trade doubles and money remains station- 
ary, prices will be half what they were. 

Now the amount of money in the world has more 
than doubled in the last twenty years! 

If we find in history that wherever there is a great 
continuous increase in the money supply we also find 
a rise in prices over a long period, and wherever there 
is a continuous contraction in the money supply we 
also find a fall in prices, there is no escape from the 
conclusion that the quantity of the money supply de- 
termines the larger movements of prices. If among 
the myriad varying influences that arise in different 
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times and countries prices rise wherever money be- 
comes more plentiful and fall when it becomes scareer, 
we must either admit the direct causal relation be- 
tween them or burn our books of logic and go out of 
the business of making inductions. 

Two scientists recently conceived the idea of ascer- 
taining if there was any striking uniformity between 
the actual amount of rainfall in the growing season 
and the size of the crops as shown by statistics over 
a period of years. One of them took the statistics 
of rainfall and the other the statistics of the coun- 
try’s crops, and each separately prepared his chart 
showing, respectively, the line of rainfall and the line 
of crop production. When the two charts were com- 
pleted it was found that the two lines were so identical 
that one could be superimposed on the other. Now 
that is a kind of proof that leaves nothing further 
to be said. It is simply impossible after that to 
doubt the exact detailed causal relation between rain- 
fall and crops. One thing is sure. The size of the 
crops did not cause the amount of the rainfall. The 
rainfall preceded the crops in point of time and the 
size of the crop varied exactly with the amount of 
the rainfall. Before this demonstration we would all 
admit that there was some general relation between 
rainfall and crops, but after it we have to admit that 
the size of crops varies directly and mathematically 
with the exact amount of rainfall. 

Now the same method has been applied to the 
fluctuations of prices and of the money supply in this 
country and England from 1840 to 1911, with almost 
as striking a result. The line of prices follows with 
remarkable uniformity the combined statistics of 
earlier precious metal production, greenback inflation, 
silver demonetization, and recent gold inflation. If 
the rise in prices follows slightly in point of time 
the increase in the money supply, we know just as 
surely that high prices do not cause the increase in 
the gold supply as we know that big crops do not 
cause the big rainfall in the growing period. 

We know that the necessary effect of rising prices 
is to decrease the production of gold instead of to 
increase it, because higher prices of commodities mean 
lower prices for gold. It takes labor and machinery 
to mine gold, and with rising prices the cost of gold 
production is steadily increasing and the purchasing 
power or value of gold is as steadily falling. For in 
a period of rising prices the only -commodity that 
is steadily falling in value is gold. The increased cost 
of production and the decreased value of gold when 
produced tend to make gold-mining as comparatively 
unprofitable in an era of rising prices as it is com- 
paratively more profitable than any other industry 
in a period of falling prices. Falling prices naturally 
stimulate, and rising prices curtail, gold production. 
So if rising prices do not cause an increase in the gold 
supply, and the two phenomena always appear to- 
gether, the increase in the gold supply must cause 
the rising prices. 

Not that the doubling of the gold supply is the sole 
cause of our high prices. There are other factors 
here. The tariff and the trusts have raised prices 
in this country about one hundred per cent. more 
than the latter would have been raised without them. 
Prices are higher all over the world on account of the 
gold inflation—higher in free-trade countries as well 
as in protectionist countries. Prices in this country 
had increased by 1910 about 50 per cent. over the 
prices of 1896; in Germany, 42 per cent.; in India, 
37 per cent.; in Canada, 35 per cent.; in France, 31 
per cent.; in England, 28 per cent. By 1912 they 
were 60 per cent. higher in the United States than 
in 1896, 54 per ‘cent. higher in Germanys 40 per cent. 
higher in France, and 32 per cent. higher in England. 
They are higher all over the world, but not uniformly 
higher. They are highest in the United States, Ger- 
many, and France, the countries with the highest 
protective tariffs, and lowest in free-trade England. 

Tt looks as if about half our own rise in prices were 
due to a general world-wide cause, and the other half 
to causes local to us. The world-wide cause is the 
inflation of world curreney caused by the doubling 
gold supply, the local cause that prices of our “ con- 
trolled” commodities on account of the tariff are 
made no longer by competition, but by “ understand- 
ings.” We may be able to bring trust bigh prices 
down by laying the ax to the tariff tree, but we 
cannot bring gold high prices down that way or 
prevent them from keeping on gently rising with the 
rising flow of gold. 

W. Stanley Jevons, one of the greatest logical and 
mathematical minds of the last century, in studying 
the great rise in prices of all commodities in the 
fifties and sixties in free-trade England, took thirty- 
six different commodities and arrived at the average 
increase in price of all of them over the average price 
of the forties. Being interested to find out what 
were the odds in favor of some single general cause 
for this increase instead of a number of different 
causes, he figured it out on the doctrine of chances, 
and the conclusion he arrived at was that “ the chances 
are ten thousand to one against a series of disconnected 
and casual circumstances having caused the rise in 
prices—one in the case of one commodity and another 
in the case of another—instead of some general cause 
acting over all of them.” 

Money is supposed to be and should be simply a 
medium of exchange. It is not. It is something else 






besides. Prices should be simply the index of the 
ratio of exchangeability of one commodity for another, 
of wheat for clothes or meat for coal. But they are 
not. If prices were simply the index of how many 
bushels of wheat should be exchanged, say, for a suit 
of clothes, the general price level would always re- 
main fairly uniform. ‘The particular price of wheat 
might go up and the price of clothes go down with the 
varying demand and supply and cost of production, 
but the general price level would not greatly vary. 
The index number representing the general average of 
prices of all commodities would fluctuate within but 
narrow limits, and such a thing as a rise or fall over 
a period of years of fifty or one hundred per cent. 
in this general price level would be impossible. If 
money were a perfect medium of exchange and fair 
standard of deferred payments, its average value—that 
is, its average purchasing power—would never change. 
But it is not a perfect medium of exchange and it is 
not a fair standard of deferred payments just because 
its value—that is, its average purchasing power—is 
never the same. Its value is always fluctuating, and 
the kaleidoscopic changes in the general price level 
represented by the index numbers of prices are the 
only outward signs of this constantly changing pur- 
chasing power of money. 

Because gold, on which all money is based, is really 
a commodity, just as wheat or beaver-skins are com- 
modities, its average value—that is, its average pur- 
chasing power over other commodities—is just as much 
dependent on the amount of it produced and the 
relative cost of production as the value or power of 
wheat to purchase meat or coal is governed by the size 
of the wheat crop and its cost of production. The 
cyanide process, which has made profitable the extrac- 
tion of the metal from low-grade and formerly worth- 
less ores, has degraded gold from a precious metal to a 
mere commodity. The one quality that a standard of 
value should have is unchangeability, and that is just 
what money based on gold does not now possess. Its 
value fluctuates like the surface of the ocean. It is 
subject to long periods of calm when its value seems to 
remain fairly stationary, to choppy seas where its value 
abruptly goes up and down, and to gradual general 
movements like the long Pacific swell by which its 
average purchasing power rises to the top of a great 
wave only to sink back into the succeeding trough. 

The trouble is that we look on money as something 
fixed, and values as fluctuating. But the truth is just 
the other way round. It is mostly money that fluctu- 
ates and general values that really remain fixed. 

Prices, as between commodities, are simply the index 
of the ratio of their exchangeabilitvy. A bushel of 
wheat exchanges for five pounds of meat just the same 
to-day as it did twenty years ago. It is true the price 
of wheat has gone up one hundred per cent., from 
fifty cents to a dollar a bushel, and the price of meat 
has gone up from ten cents a pound to twenty. Both 
have doubled in price in terms of money, which means 
in terms of gold as a commodity, but their relative 
exchange value has remained the same. 

Well, if their exchange value has not changed, 
what has? There is nothing else that can have 
changed except money. Its exchange value has been 
nearly cut in two. It takes twice as much money to 
buy the same bushel of wheat and the same five 
pounds of meat. It is money, not wheat and meat, 
that is unstable. It is money that rose forty per 
cent. in value between 1873 and 1896 when prices 
apparently fell, and it is money that has really fallen 
forty per cent. in value since 1896, when prices have 
seemed to rise. Because gold is a commodity its 
relative value fluctuates like other commodities. It is 
the most unstable of all commodities. The relative 
values of wheat and cattle to other commodities may 
have gone up a little in the past twenty years owing 
to the population increasing proportionately faster 
than the corn acreage planted and the number of cattle 
raised, but the relative value of gold in the same 
period has fallen forty per cent. 

It is the fluctuating commodity value of gold that 
is the continuous “nigger in the wood-pile.” He is 
always there and always unseen and all the more 
dangerous because invisible. We have got ourselves 
into a sort of fixed attitude of mind about money, 
that its value i$ always the same because we see its 
figure and complexion is always the same and because 
we kriow that its value ought to be always the same. 
If its value is not always the same, we know it is a 
giant swindle on the widow and the orphan and the 
wage-earner. 

Take us as a whole, we are just as sure that the 
value of the dollar remains the same and that it is 
the value of corn and meat that is going up, as the 
ancient world was sure that the earth stood still and 
the sun moved round it. Didn’t they see the sun 
going round the earth every day? And don’t we see 
prices of commodities going up and the dollar just 
the same as ever? But we know now that it is the 
earth that is really moving round the sun, and we 
must learn that it is the value of the dollar that is 
going down and not the value of all other goods that 
is going up. 

But if the dollar is worth less than it used to be 
and the railways have to take their pay for trans- 
porting goods in dollars, then they must. charge more 
dollars than they did to come out even. Railway rates 
must run as fast as that to stay where they were. 





coutp not ask him for his love, 
His arm to shield and succor me; 
asked him for a fragile thing— 

A precious memory. 


— 


—_ 


gave it all a mother’s love, 

I gave it all a mother’s care; 

keep it clean and very sweet; 
Tt grows up straight and fair. 


— 





A MEMORY 


BY M. F. PATTON 


When other women say to me, 
“Where is the father of your child?” 
Perhaps they grieve—but IT grieve not— 


I’m more than reconciled. 
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If I be sad it comforts me; 
If I be glad it shouts for joy; 
Its strong young arms encircle me, 
Just like a laughing boy. 


The man is coming home again, 
But I’ve grown wiser now than he. 
I choose between him and the child— 
I keep my memory. 























Galveston, looking west from Twenty-first Street and Avenue H 





Panama Hustle 


How Galveston and Houston 
are Planning to Take Advan- 
tage of the New Trade Route 
which the Canal will Furnish 


BY JOHN L. MATHEWS 








PSS eG HAT spirit called Panama Hustle is 

(GD) making wonders happen. Anticipa- 

D di tion possesses the sea cities, big and 

aren little, as the day for the opening 

Ws approaches. Every port of the 

canal will feel to some extent the 

influence of the new Gateway. 

Shifting of the routes of trade, new 

chances for new sorts of traffic for 

which the raw materials are ready, and the keen in- 

terest manifested by the people in the Panama Canal 

and the Pacific Ocean trade will bring about vast 
changes. 

Nowhere will these be more evident than in Gal- 
veston and Houston, the principal port and the prin- 
cipal wholesale market of Texas, and the fifty miles 
ot docks, canals, and manufacturing sites that lie be- 
tween and include them. Strategically situated to 
control the trade of their own State, they can also 
command the traffic to and from the rich territory that 
stretches up through Oklahoma and New Mexico, Kan- 
sas and Colorado, to the Canadian border; a region 
from which the trunk lines have been sending ‘ong 
tentacles southward to this promising entrepot. 

Houston is chiefly a wholesale market and a center 
for manufacturing. The hardwood lumber comes to 
the factory at a rail rate of three cents a hundred 
pounds. There is already one furniture factory, and 
more will be built. Rice from the neighboring terri- 
tory already affords several by-products, and there 
will soon be a factory making paper from the straw. 
The only sugar refinery in Texas is in this growing 
city. The imagination of the Houstonians is not yet 
broadened by practice; yet it includes wagons, mantels, 
gin machinery (cotton, not alcoholic), flour, wooden- 
ware, shoes, tiles, cooperage, soap, glass, and sus- 
penders, all from materials close at hand. But with 
the opening of iron-mines in their neighborhood and 
the construction of a big steel plant in the vicinity of 
the city, their imagination has begun to expand. 
The city itself is growing with amazing rapidity, 
having now, including its increasing suburbs, more 
than a hundred thousand people, with an abundant 
supply of labor. 

Galveston is one of the most promising ports upon 
our coast. Jetties, reaching out into deep water, pro- 
vide an entrance thirty feet in depth into a harbor 
equally deep, and constantly being extended farther 
southward in the lagoon behind Galveston Island. 
Until this year the growth of commerce through 
Galveston has been restricted to the burdens carried 
to and from Houston on barges,. the traffic at Port 
Bolivar, and that which could go in and out over a 
single-track wooden-trestle bridge two miles long, 
from the city to the mainland. Trains moved slowly 
over this inefficient structure, only one being allowed 
upon it at a time, and fifteen minutes were required 
for crossing. With at least five railroads using it, 
forty trains each way, passenger and freight, was the 
ultimate capacity of the bridge in twenty-four hours. 





Moved by the determination to prepare herself for 
the Panama trade, the city of Galveston, with the aid 
of the railroads, has built a magnificent causeway 
connecting herself with the mainland. Wakefield-sheet 
piling, tongued and grooved, made of reinforced con- 
crete, ten by eighteen inches, forms the walls of both 
ends of the causeway, filled in with sand dredged 
from the channel; and the middle section is an arched 
concrete bridge with a rolling lift over the barge 
channel to the Brazos. On this there are now a shell 
road, an interurban electric railway to Houston, single 
track, with passing switches, and two tracks for the 
railroads. There is room on the sand-filled causeway 
for three more tracks, and on the bridge section for 
two more when the traffic again presses. 

With the added facility of this causeway, which was 
opened to traflic on the Ist of April, 1912, Galveston 
has broken many records. A million bales of cotton 
were received in the first six weeks, ending October 
l4th—ten days quicker than the best record, only a 


Australia, and the countries along the west coast of 
South America. Galveston is opposed to this idea. 

“ We are determined to alter this policy of shipping 
all our cotton in the raw state,” says Mr. O. S. Flint, 
the principal cotton handler in Galveston. “We are 
going to begin manufacturing cotton goods as soon as 
possible. We have about our harbor ample land; oil 
fuel comes not only in pipe-lines, but in ships from 
Mexico. We have both here and in Houston an in- 
creasing amount of laber. We can easily get good 
spinners and weavers from the New England mills, 
where they are under .hard conditions, to live here 
where the country is open, the climate stable, the land 
cheap, the manufacturing territory available more 
than forty miles long. 

“With these advantages we intend to make a 
strong bid for our share of the Pacifie trade. We 
have already more than a score of foreign shipping 
lines, some of them managed here. Under the Panama 
bill we are permitted to have our own ships in the 




















The old single-track line that choked Galveston’s commerce until the causeway was built 


year old, and thirty days better than the average. 
On one day one hundred and seventy thousand bales of 
cotton were cleared and shipped to foreign ports. The 
foreign exports cleared in September of this year ex- 
ceeded thirty-one million dollars. 

Galveston has fixed a fascinated gaze upon the na- 
tional export statistics for the fiscal year which ended 
in June, 1912, and especially on the raw cotton shipped 
to Japan—two hundred and forty million pounds, 
worth twenty-five million dollars. That particular 
item has progressed in three years from six and a 
half millions, in 1910, to nearly twelve millions last 
year, and twenty-five millions in the current report. 
Practically all of it goes into cotton cloth, which is 
sold to our natural markets, China, the Philippines, 


foreign trade under our flag, buy them where we will. 
There is plenty of capital in Galveston and Houston 
to obtain and operate a fleet to the South-American 
coast and across the Pacific to the Orient. We will 
have exports of course from a big hinterland; but we 
aim to make this whole country back of us, between 
Galveston and Houston, produce all sorts of cargoes. 
“What we especia'ly need, here on the shore of the 
bay, is a free port for manufacturing foreign raw ma- 
terials for export, in connection with our own, outside 
the tariff, and to give the cities and the manufacturers 
we serve an opportunity to locate in it. No other 


port has an area better suited for it. We would have 
it, like Hamburg, outside the wall set up by the cus- 
toms dues, and open it to the world.” 
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Galveston’s great causeway which connects the city with the mainland. 
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It is two miles long and supports two railroad tracks, an electric track, and a shell road 










R25 go8 ET the gentlemen of the political- 
ES ess 3 historical seminaries get busy at 


once and claw out for us, from the 
limbo of antiquity, the origin of the 
anti-tobacco crusade. Privately I 
N foakd that its genesis will be 
% found to resemble that of the 
3 Puritans’ prejudice against bear- 
 heiting. They objected to the sport, 
ie the bear, but because it afforded 
The same attitude of 
mind, [ faney, accounts for our latter-day horror of 
tobacco, of boxing, of horse-racing, of the ‘Continental 
Sabbath, and of the army canteen. 

Tobacco, in brief, is morally a hissing and a mock- 
ing, not because it does any normal man damage, but 
because it gives its contentment, peace, and a 
healthful, animal sort of enjoyment, a sublime cal- 
lousness to the ethical and theological puzzles which 
fret and frazzle its enemies, a be autiful and irritating 
indifference to all but pleasant things of life. Your 
typical smoker hangs to the scandalous heresy that 
this is a pretty comfortable old world, after all. It 
is inconceivable, indeed, that a good. judge of Havana 
Pittsburg stogies, or of Virginia plug-cut 
should ever care a hang about predestination, ghosts, 
supernormal manifestations, or the doctrine of the 
subliminal soul. 

But I am here to test tobacco with the acids of 
chemistry and pathology, and not, with honeyed 
metaphor, to praise it. The ladies of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, I must respectfully sub- 
mit, are unfitted to be either judges or witnesses in the 
ensuing disputation. It is unlikely that many of them 
are smokers themselves, and it is unlikely that any of 
them knows more about tobacco than that which is 
contained in patent medicine advertisements and the 
physiology books of the primary and grammar 
schools. Of patent-medicine advertisements it is need- 
less to speak. Of the elementary physiology books 
it is sufficient to say that they are commonly written 
by gentlemen who need the money and forced on the 
schools by committees of well-meaning persons who 
need common 

Practically all of the world’s gigantic 
tobacco literature is based upon four 
propositions : 

l. Tobacco contains nicotine, 
nareotic and poison. 

2. In the process of smoking, nicotine is absorbed 
into the body and produces or induces many deadly 
maladies, including cancer, paralysis, heart disease, 
bronchitis, blindness, and tuberculosis. 

3. Tobacco engenders a craving for alcohol. 

4. Nicotine is such a powerful poison (this is a 
classical argument and appears in all the school 
physiology books) that one drop placed upon the 
tongue of a dog is sufficient to kill the animal. 

Ifere we have four allegations. Every American, in 
all probability, has heard them. They are laid down 
as pathological gospel in our public schools. They 
are believed, with more or less reservation, by nine- 
tenths of all laymen, including millions of smokers. 
And yet it happens that not one of them is entirely 
true, and that the conclusion to which they lead is 
incorrect, illogical, and ridiculous. 

Tobacco, it may be admitted very freely, does con- 
tain nicotine, and nicotine, considered as a_ beverage, 
is decidedly narcotic and poisonous. But it happens 
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sense. 
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which is a powerful 








that the drug is seldom, if ever. used as a beverage, 
and that, when it enters the body in any other way, 


it does so in such small amounts, and the body so 
soon grows imniune to its effects, that it does no harm 
whatever. Among civilized human beings tobacco is 
commonly smoked or chewed or snuffed. At the start, 
as every one knows, it causes nausea and other pain- 
ful symptoms. The small boy, when he tackles his 


first cigar, becomes violently ill. But his second 
cigar gives him less discomfort, and his third still 
less. By anid by he becomes entirely immune, and in 


the end smoking becomes his solace and earthly re- 
ward, and nicotine has no more effect upon his internal 
economy than so much mayonnaise dressing or vege- 
tabie soup. 

It is this capacity of the human body to immunize 
itself against poisons that makes the animal and 
other experiments of the foes of tobacco so silly. Yel- 
low fever, as every one knows, is a horrible and deadly 
disease, and yet a man who has once had it may re- 


gard it ever after with the calm indifference with 
which an ordinary man regards a shave. it is the 
same with smallpox. In itself it is exceedingly 


alarming, but after effective vaccination it is next to 
nothing. It is the same, again, with nicotine poison- 
ing. If a man who had never smoked were to absorb 


a few drops of pure nicotine, it would probably kill 
him, but the man who has learned to smoke, and, in 


vy 


a. | 





consequence, has gone through the small boy’s experi- 
ence of mild poisoning, is immune thereafter, and may 
take into his system daily the small quantity of nico- 
tine which lies in tobacco smoke without the slight- 
est qualm or fear. 

Thus the dog experiments of the tobaccophobes are, 
to the last degree, useless and nonsensical, for the 
effect of nicotine upon a dog that neither smokes nor 
chews has no relation whatever to the effect of nico- 
tine upon a man who has done both for years. To 
wake their experiments logical and fair, the anti- 
tobacco pseudo-scientists should choose dogs that have 
been immunized. If they ever do so, they will dis- 
cover, I wager, that nicotine, in small doses, has prac- 
tic ally no effect. whatever. 





The amount of the alkaloid present in tobacco 
smoke varies with the manner in which tobacco is 
used. The leaf of the weed, plucked and dried in the 


sun, contains a pretty large amount, but in the process 
of curing this is reduced by one-half. In good Havana 
cigars there is from two to five per cent. of nicotine; 
in very common tobacco there is sometimes as much as 


eight per cent. But not all of this reaches the 
smoker’s mouth, by any means. ‘The fire at the end 


of the cigar, while it volatilizes some of the alkaloid, 
burns and destroys more of it, and a good part of 
that which is volatilized is held up and side-tracked 
during its passage through the cigar. 

Haberman, a very painstaking investigator, has 
found that not more than one-third of the nicotine in 
a cigar passes into the smoke unchanged, and that 
the greater part of this one-third is condensed in the 
butt. As a result, a single cigar introduces little 
more than one milligram of nicotine into the smoker’s 
system—an amount so small that, except in the case 
of children and invalids, it may well be disregarded. 

Pipe-smokers, especially if they use long-stemmed 
pipes, take even less nicotine into their mouths. The 
stem collects most of it, as a chemical analysis of 
the content of an old pipe will show. Short stems 
naturally take up less of it, and, in consequence, are 
to be avoided by novices and by those whose immunity 
to nicotine is incomplete. Every sailor delights in 
the fact that a pipe long smoked without cleaning 
grows magnificently rank, but, fortunately, among 
human beings with more pretensions to culture, the 
process of renovation is undertaken at brief 
intervals. 

As for cigarettes, it is said that the devotee 
of the little white tubes gets more than his 
fair share of nicotine. But the same effect 
will be produced by assaulting his air-pas- 
sages with a smoke of kindling-wood, hay, or 
dried leaves. The white paper wrappers of 
cigarettes do him no harm. They are made 
of clean rice-paper. and, while neither nourish- 
ing nor stimulating, they are too small in 
bulk to do damage. 

That nicotine, as it appears in cigar smoke, 
produces al] the maladies credited to it, is 
out of the question. We have seen that there 
is comparatively little of it in the smoke of 
an ordinary cigar or pipe, and we must re- 
member that the greater part of this leaves 
the mouth again by exhalation and expectora- 
tion. If smokers swallowed smoke, or if those 
distinguished jurists and others who chew to- 
bacco ate it instead, there might be a different 
story to tell, but fortu- 
nately the customs of 
civilization demand that 
the smoke be exhaled. So 
we may proceed upon the 


hypothesis that very 
little nicotine ever gets 


into the vital organs of 
an ordinary tobacco-user. 
But does this little do 


any damage? Does it 
cause cancer, catarrh, 
bronchitis, 10 co motor- 


ataxia, paralysis, tuber- 


culosis, dyspepsia, 
Bright’s disease, insan- 
ity, blindness, deafness, 


and all the other fear- 
some things charged to 
it? In answer I may re- 
fer to the conclusions of 
a physician of world- 
wide reputation—one of 
my instructors at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical 
School and a man of 
many years’ experience in 
some of the largest med- 
ical clinics in the world. 
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“T have yet to see,” he said, “in. either a clinic 
or a pathological laboratory, any evidence to condemn 
tobacco in any form, not excepting cigarettes.” 

Possibly this man, if his attention were called to 
it, might admit that the specialists in ophthalmology 
have produced what seems to be testimony regarding 
the bad effect of tobacco upon the eyes of certain 
rather abnormal persons, but this is scarcely fair evi- 
dence in rebuttal, and so his proposition may stand. 
It is apparent to any one with common sense that, in 
studying the effects of tobacco on the human system, 
we must consider healthy adults of normal constitu- 


tions. There are people who cannot abide cigar 
smoke, just as there are people who cannot abide 


caviar. But such folks were palpably designed by 
nature to eschew the weed. 

Tobaceo, alcohol, and weather are blamed for the 
great majority of all diseases that have no obvious 
origin. If a man is killed by a fallen derrick, even a 
mental healer is clever enough to accuse the broken 
rope, but if he dies of angina pectoris or chronic 
bronchitis, and his family yearns for enlightenment as 
to the cause of his malady, your average, old-school 
family doctor, with a laudable desire to be agreeable 
at no expense of meditation, will mention cigars and 
let it go at that. But such a mode of reasoning, to put 
it mildly, is childishly unscientific. As well say that 
an ardent pie-eater who dies of gangrene owes his 
demise to the mortal pumpkin pie. 

Dr. Osler, in his monumental Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, speaks of “so-called tobacco heart,” 
and mentions three varieties, but he dismisses all 
without much ado and says in the next paragraph 
that “cardiac pain without evidence of arterio- 
sclerosis or valvular disease is not of much moment.” 
In other words, he seems to doubt that ‘“ tobacco 
heart ” has anything to do with tobacco, and is con- 


vinced that, whatever its cause, it is scarcely dan- 
gerous enough to be seriously considered. 
Formerly a great many affections of the motor and 


sensory nerve centers, in middle-aged men—locomotor- 
ataxia, paralysis, paresis, ete.—were laid at the door 
of tobacco, but every physician now knows that they 
are usually merely symptoms of the final stage of a 
familiar and terrible malady which has nothing to do 
with tobaceo whatever. 
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The constant irritation of the tongue caused by 
smoking a pipe with a jagged stem, or one with a 
stem so short that it introduces an excess of hot oils 
into the mouth, may conceivably cause a form of 
cancer (epithelioma), but it is exceedingly improbable 
that this happens very often. A great many cancer 
experts, in fact, deny absolutely that irritation has 
anything to do with producing the disease, and there 
is very good reason to believe that a man who de- 
velops cancer does so because he was born with the 
specific cells in his body and not because of any habits 
he may have acquired late in life. Cancer of the 
tongue is not confined to smokers, by any means, 

That smoking causes diseases of the respiratory pas- 
sages is a matter of common belief, but there is no 
evidence that this is true. A man who smoked one 
hundred cigars a day might possibly irritate his 
bronchial tubes in such a frightful manner that death 
would follow, but I am not dealing in this article with 
lunatics, but with sane men who smoke in moderation 
and know that there is a time and a place for all 
things. Ordinary smoking produces no_ perceptible 
irritation of the air-passages. Indeed, the London 
Lancet has recently advanced the view that its effect 
upon them is decidedly antiseptic and beneficial. 

Hoarseness, which sometimes follows excessive cigar 
or cigarette smoking, particularly in winter, is to 
be laid, not to tobacco, but to the general imbecility 
of the smoker. A man who smokes in the open air 
when the temperature is at twenty degrees, and thus 
inhales alternate blasts of hot and frigid air, or begins 
to smoke before breakfast and keeps his mouth mem- 
branes and muscles of suction busy until he falls 
asleep at night, is certainly not to be regarded as a 
normal man, and it is unfair to condemn smoking in 
normal men because this one simpleton happens to 
be injured by it. If a man talked all day or drank 
all day or walked all day. he would be vastly more 
damaged. Again, he would grow hoarse much more 
rapidly if he ate snowballs or inhaled wood smoke or 
stood watching a fire in a hay warehouse. Indeed, I 
am convinced that the smoke of tobacco is less in- 
jurious to the air-passages than the smoke of any 
other substance that burns. 

Dyspepsia and loss of flesh very rarely follow the 
use of tobacco, and, if the latter may be held at 
fault at all, it is but indirectly. Whenever the 
salivary glands are stimulated and saliva forms, the 
stomach is stimulated also and extra acid and pepsin 
are secreted. This is nature’s method, when food: is 
introduced into the mouth, of preparing for the 
process of digestion. Now, if the salivary glands are 
stimulated by something other than food, the stomach 
does not know this, but goes on secreting digestive 
acids and pepsin as usual. These things, finding no 
food to engage them, may cause trouble, and the labor 
of producing them to no purpose necessarily drains 
the body. So it is apparent that chewing tobacco 
may cause a “sour stomach,” just as chewing gum 
may do the same thing. However, I am not dealing 
in this article with tobacco chewing, but with tobacco 
smoking. There is no evidence whatever that the 
very slight salivation caused by smoking injures the 
stomach in any way. 

The nervous headaches, neuralgia, and dizziness 
commonly laid to smoking are fantastic creations of 
extra-moral minds. In all the literature of medicine 
there is no proof that tobacco ever caused any of 
these diseases. I have no doubt that, in a man prone 
to dizziness, a cigar may bring on an attack, but, at 
the risk of tiresome repetition, let me submit again 
that it is manifestly unfair to condemn tobacco be- 
cause it does not agree with invalids. ‘There are 
plenty of sick people who cannot eat roast beef, and 
there are plenty of well people with a mysterious in- 
dividual antipathy to other things. But we must 
leave out diseased conditions and idiosyncrasies when 
we consider the effect of tobacco upon the normal, 
healthy man. 
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The same mistake has been made in condemning 
smoking out of hand because of its obviously per- 
nicious influence upon children. Let us admit, for the 
sake of argument, that cigarette smoking is a bad 
practice for small boys. Does that prove anything 
regarding its effect upon grown men? I think it only 
fair to answer in the negative. The French and Ger- 
mans laugh at us because we attempt to judge the 
drama from the standpoint of the young person. They 
point out, very sensibly, that a play which is rank 
poison to the mind of a girl of seventeen may stimu- 
late her to profitable thought ten years later when 
she is married and the mother of a family. It is so 
with tobacco. Ten cigarettes a day may injure a boy 
of twelve, but that is no argument against ten cig- 
arettes a day for a man of thirty-five. 

A great many eminént observers have inveighed 
against smoking in boys and have pointed out the 
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indubitable fact that the average boy smoker is not 
so bright as the boy who does, not smoke. But IL 
rather fancy that, in part at least, they have con- 
fused cause and effect. It is my own observation 
that boys who are naturally intelligent and healthy 
and bright do not care to smoke, and that the 
heaviest smokers among the youth of America are 
those who were born with rather less than the average 
amount of common sense, moral balance, and respect 
for their elders’ wishes. In brief, your typical boy 
smoker is a youth who was stupid when a babe in 
arms and will remain stupid all his life. His smok- 
ing is not the cause of his stupidity, but merely an 
evidence of it. A bright and healthy boy, if he is 
kept away from evil companions, prefers his books 
and his games to cigarettes. If you don’t believe that, 
ask any observant school-teacher of your acquaint- 
ance. 


As a matter of fact, the only physicians who have 
made out any sort of a case against tobacco are the 
eye doctors. They report very positive organic dis- 
eases not explainable upon other grounds than those 
of smoking or chewing. But they admit that they 
have few cases, and that, in these, there appears to be 
some idiosyncrasy of the individual in relation to 
tobacco. In brief, their patients cannot be classified 
as normal men. 

Indeed, in nearly all of the evidence adduced by 
anti-tobacco crusaders you will note a singular lack 
of specific facts. Even Professor Sims Woodhead and 
Sir William Broadbent, in their report to the select 
committee of the House of Commons on _ juvenile 
smoking, make most of their charges cautiously. The 
eminent professor of pathology at Cambridge (Wood- 
head) expresses the opinion that “ smoking interferes 
with the development of the growing child, up to a 
late period.” It stimulates the sympathetic nerves, 
he thinks, and after this stimulation has passed off 
there is a distinct depressant action. Finally the 
vagus nerve is paralyzed and the heart runs away. 
The whole circulation is thus disturbed and nutri- 
tion is greatly altered. Dr. Broadbent agrees with his 
colleague, but says that the worst mischief is done 
before the age of sixteen. 

Both of these very distinguished investigators, it 
will be noted, deal entirely with the effect of tobacco 
upon children, and both of them confine their remarks 
very largely to mild expressions of opinion. In 
brief, they adduce no evidence whatever that smoking 
is injurious to adults. 

That tobacco engenders a taste or craving for alco- 
hol is a prehistoric fallacy preserved for us, in fossil 
form, by the Sunday-school tracts and _ plysiology 
books. Against it lies the fact that no one has ever 
produced an iota of evidence that smoking and 
drinking have any relationship whatever. Indeed, it 
is a common observation that devotees of the weed 
are often teetotalers, and that dipsomaniacs not infre- 
quently avoid tobacco altogether. It may be alleged 
with some reason that drinking now and then leads 
to smoking if we base the charge upon the honorable 
American custom of calling for a cigar when one’s 
capacity for liquids has been reached, but the opposite 
transition is something that occurs only in the pages 
of moral romance. 

T need hardly say that tobacco does not deal kindly 
with ererybody. But in this respect it is no worse 
than food. Some of the human responses to nicotine 
may be compared by analogy to certain kinds of food. 
Go to your family doctor and ask him if he has not 
at times been called upon to treat cases of tomato 
poisoning, fish toxemia, crab, oyster, berry, and—yea 
—egg and bread poisoning. Why, only the other day 
T was called upon by a brother physician to determine 
definitely with him just why one of his patients be- 
"ame nervous, nauseated, dizzy, and almost con- 
vulsively sick each time eggs were present in his 
dietary. It soon became apparent to us that his was 
a case of egy-albumen susceptibility—not by any 
means so unusual that a special medical meeting 
needed to be summoned to discuss the trouble. This 
man simply cannot absorb eggs into his system. Fis 
body cells and tissue juices are incapable of amei- 
gamating the white of egg with their serum and 
lymph. In a word, eggs are to him what hemlock, 
snake venom, or, for that matter, tobacco is to some 
people. 

This hypersusceptibility to articles ot diet, disease 
toxins, drugs, and weeds, such as tobacco, sumac, 
and poison ivy, has been correctly named an “ idio- 
syncrasy.” The solution in treating persons with such 
idiosynerasies is to advise them to avoid the eggs, 
berries, crabs, tobacco, or even bread that disagrees 
with them. <A cure that is based upon establishing 
an increasing immunity to the bread, egg white, nico- 
tine, or snake venom, is at times successful, but un- 
necessary. 
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THE HIGH COST OF DYING 


How the Expensive Funeral Eats up the Insurance Policy 


NE-HALF the world has no idea how 
the other half dies. Those who have 
never seen death in the tenements 
can have only a faint conception of 
the grim calamity that follows this 
constant visitor. For all the great 
incidents of life are exploited in the 
slums by a greedy host that preys 
on them: birth, marriage, accidents, 
sickness, and death. 

It is time to lay aside prejudice and deal frankly 
and sympathetically with this great and ever more 
pressing problem of what it costs the poor to die. 
Distressing? Yes, but that is the very reason why 
it should be aired. Here is a subject that has too 
long been kept in darkness. And darkness makes it 
only the more burdensome and iniquitous. 

To all, rich and poor alike, comes the tragedy of 
bereavement. But to the poor the loss of the wage- 
earner gives an added sting even to death itself. Nor 
is that all. Death not only bereaves the living and 
thrusts them downward in the struggle for existence 
by cutting off one who contributed to the family 
support: it mortgages the living, already struggling 
under too heavy burdens. 

Much has been written about the increased cost 
of living, but no one has known or, if he has known. 
has dared to speak of the increased cost of dying and 
What it means. The undertaker—he now wants to 
call himself a “ mortician ”—finds that he must raise 
his prices to live. The unscrupulous do not wait even 
for that exeuse. And the worst of it is that there 
is going on a change of standards by which even the 
very poor now habitually demand and have quite as 
elaborate funerals as the well-to-do, often more so. 
The tragedy of it all is a story that has long been 
crying to be told. 

What the changes wrought by death entail on the 
living who remain has often been guessed at, but has 
never been really known until very recently. Some 
time ago the New York School of Philanthropy caused 
an investigation to be made through its Bureau of 
Social Research, and this unpublished report on the 
cost of burial among the poor of New York City has 
since been supplemented and partially revised. In 
Illinois the Rev. Quincy L. Dowd has for years been 
engaged in studying this question and has prepared a 
monograph which will shortly be published by the 
Chicago University Press. Both of these studies have 
been utilized and some idea of what they contain has 
been given by Professer Graham Taylor in The Survey, 
t magazine of social, civic, and philanthropic advance, 
published in New York. The large industrial insur- 
ance companies are also stirring themselves to action. 
Settlement-workers, charity organization societies, min- 
isters, workers of all kinds among the poor to-day 
are beginning toe grapple with the problem quietly. 
Here is a brand-new and highly important issue. It 
must be met. If the new social science and the new 
profession of social work are worth anything at all, 
they must solve this question of the high cost of 
dying sooner or later. 

Take a few cases. A head of a family died after 
several years of debilitating illness. He left $250 
insurance, of which the funeral expenses ate up $135. 
After his death the combined earnings of the two 
eldest. children were not quite $25 a week, and there 
were three dependent on them. Within three years 
three others of the family of six died. The funeral 
bills were $196, 5130, and $132. To-day the mother 
is earning a precarious living by washing and sup- 
porting two other children after having spent $600 
in funeral expenses in tour years. 

In another case a man died leaving a widow and 
one child. The insurance amounted to $158; the 
undertaker’s bill was $148. In still another family 
they had just finished paying $52 for the funeral 
of a six-months-old baby when the mother died. ‘The 
funeral bill was $197.50 and the father and two other 
children had to pay it out of an income of $24 a 
week, besides supporting themselves and two dependent 
children. A shocking case was that of a family which 
in ten years lost seven children. No sooner was one 
bill paid than another was incurred, keeping the fam- 
ily constantly in debt to doctors and undertakers. 

One cannot go among the poor very much without 
hearing more or less circumstantial stories of how the 
unscrupulous undertaker fleeces them. In fact, noth- 
ing less than ghoulish are some of the stories that 
are related to show how pressure is brought to bear 
on distracted people to cause them excessive expense 
in burying their dead. 

A dying husband begged his wife that she give him 
only a plain funeral. She promised; but when the 
undertaker came the relatives were present. As soon 
as she said she wanted only a modest funeral the 
undertaker sneered, “Is that all you thought of your 
husband to bury him like that?” She was shamed 
into spending not only more than she had promised, 
but more than the insurance he had asked her to save. 

“This is the last thing you can do for your wife,” 
one undertaker urged a poor porter, “and you don’t 
want to be haunted by the thought that you were 
mean.” Then the crafty tradesman in death pointed 
to the children and cruelly wrung the man’s heart 
by adding, “If you don’t do the right thing by their 
mother they will curse you to their dying day.” It 
is hardly necessary to say that this distracted man 
flemonstrated his love for the dead wife and mother 
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hy having a funeral which ¢ondemned the children 
to actual hunger and want. 

Another undertaker refused to go to Bellevue for 
the body of a child until the mother gave him a 
golden crucifix, an heirloom, as security. Such cases 
could be multiplied if it were of any use. Mr. Barrows 
remarks that this is not the usual thing. But it is 
so common among the very poor as to be almost 





The undertaker rushes to the stricken house 


proverbiaJ. That is not to say that all undertakers, 
or even a majority of them, are rogues. They are 
precisely like every other body of men—some honest, 
some unscrupulous, charging “all that the tratlic will 
bear.” 

One trouble is that the undertaker cannot extend 
his business like other business men. People are not 
going to die simply because he offers exceptional op- 


portunities for funerals. There are only a fixed num- 
ber of deaths, anyhow. In fact, all he can do is to 
advertise and attract business from other undertakers. 
But advertising is forbidden by the code of ethics of 
the leading undertakers’ association. 

Thus it comes about that the competition among 
undertakers is keen. The first act after a death oc- 
curs is to call in the undertaker unless, as often 
happens, he appears before he is called in. These 
mysterious appearances of the undertaker within a 
few minutes after a death—like that of a vulture 
scenting a corpse—have often been a cause for com- 
ment. Of course such highly unprofessional acts are 
frowned on by the better class of undertakers, just as 
the practices of the “shyster” lawyer are frowned 
on by the honest practitioners. “ Shyster” under- 
takers arrange.with the policeman on the beat, or 
with people living in a tenement, or sometimes with 
an insurance agent, or even with a doctor, to pay a 
commission for such information as leads to a “ case.” 
At the first hint that the victim is dead at last, the 
undertaker races to the stricken home, trusting to 
luck and the adage “ first come, first served.” 

“T was called to a certain family,” says a settle- 
ment-worker, “upon the death of the father about 
three o’clock one morning in the autumn. They had 
notified me promptly after the man’s death, and it 
could not have been more than a few minutes after 
his demise that T reached the house. At the doorway 
T encountered a policeman. * Anybody dead? he asked. 
‘Yes.’ I replied. ‘Who is it?’ he inquired. I gave 
him the name, and he asked on which floor the deceased 
had lived. T told him, and he went away. I had not 
been in the house more than five minutes before an 
undertaker came. JT asked him who called him in, 
but he evaded the question. The people explicitly told 
me they had not called him.” 

Once having been accepted, the vulture undertaker 
has the family at his merey. For instance, in one 
case a chattel mortgage on all the household furniture 
was demanded. The family refused indignantly. But 
when they approached a second undertaker they found 
he would not take the case because the code of ethies 
forbade him. They either had to take the original 
undertaker on his own terms or submit to having a 
pauper burial. 

It is not all the fault of the undertaker, however. 
There is often another side to the story. In fact, it 
is not right to indict the whole undertaking profession 
~-and they insist that it is a profession—for the sins 
of a few. Often it is the undertaker who acts as a 
check against the extravagances of the poor, who must 
violently oppose the family which wants an expensive 
funeral. Such was the case of a woman who wanted 
a $265 funeral for her husband. She had $220 in- 
surance and promised to pay the balance at the rate 
of fifty cents a week out of her scant earnings. The 
undertaker refused her offer and advised a $75 funeral. 
She left indignantly, but later came back, and after 
it was all over she was very grateful. In another 
ase a family had become dependent on charity because 
of tuberculosis. On the death of the father they de- 
cided on a $130 funeral, although there was no one 
to pay except the widow and two young girls, none 
of whom had ever earned six dollars a week. In 
still another case, where a man developed delirium 
tremens, the insurance was kept up for years at a 
real sacrifice in order that he might have a $400 
funeral, and, besides the insurance to cover it, the 

















“Ts that all you thought of your husband, to bury him like that?” 
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widow had to make up $30 of the total sum in small 
instalments out of her own earnings. 

The fact is that it is a very difficult and delicate 
matter to urge simple funerals on the poor, and the 
family always ranges itself on the side of the highest 
prices. Insurance, strangely enough, is often an in- 
centive to expense. It seems like easy money and, 
indeed, is often kept up solely for the purpose of pro- 
viding an elaborate burial. In many cases the funeral 
is a great social occasion, the only excuse for a day 
off with the family, an entertainment carried out 
with lavishness and ostentation, a mark of the pros- 
perity and popularity of the family of the deceased. 
If the funeral were cheap they would lose caste. Some 
people will go to any extent for a good funeral with 
a long file of carriages, banners, flowers, and often a 
band. The family will work for years without a mur- 
mur to pay the bills. 

Another thing which adds terribly to the cost of 
dying is the large number of burial customs of the 
various races and religions. There is a wide differ- 
ence among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, and 
again among many nationalities composing these three 
great religious divisions. These customs are most 
marked in the newly arrived immigrants, though the 
differences fade later and the tendency is more and 
more to standardize funerals. 

For example, investigation has shown that the typi- 
cal Italian funeral is the most ornate of all as well as 
the most expensive. The average expense for adults 
in the cases studied was $138.50. From two to four 
days the house is draped in mourning, candles are left 
burning, and a watch kept over the body. The service 
in the home is the Catholie rites for the dead. But 
one of the most important features is the procession, 
and this costs much. A band is customary, and many 
carriages are requisitioned. The affair is carried off 
with great pomp; often, if the distance to the ferry 
or bridge is not great enough, a circuit is made of 
a block or two. An almost invariable feature is the 
carriage filled with flowers, and nearly always there 
is some Italian society marching in its full regalia. 
Such societies are universal; they take an important 
part in burials, and their existence alone makes such 
display possible. . 

Next to the Italian funerals in point of expense 
come the Irish, at an average cost of $124.52 for the 
cases investigated. The wake is a most, expensive 
feature, the refreshments often being on a lavish seale 
and ineluding liquor and cigars. In one case there 
were a box of cigars and a case of beer; but in an- 
other, where the crowd was large, several "kegs were 
ordered. Of $119 in one ease only $2.50 was charged 
to such expenses; in another of $138, $7. Usually 
the cost ran from two to twenty dollars. Large pro- 
cessions are also a feature of these funerals, but they 
are not spectacular. There is no band, no regalia, 
and no marching society, and there is little difference 
in the religious rites. 

Jewish funerals show a wide difference worthy of 
serious study. As the body is only an earthly re- 
mainder, it is not regarded as a sacred thing. The 
helief is that corruption atones for the sins in life, 
and as, under the old Mosaic law, the body must be 
removed within one day, there is, therefore, in the strict 
orthodox classes no cost for embalming. ‘The body 
is not viewed, and bence there is no cost for clothing 
except for a winding-sheet. Moreover, the plainest 
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wooden coffins are often used without any outside 
box; indeed, in some cases the bottom of the box is 
broken in to hasten the work of the forces of Nature 
after burial. 

Yet the funerals are’ conducted with marked dignity 
and a sincerity which is very impressive. The real 
services come about a week after burial and are rather 
of the nature of a memorial. Thus, among the ortho- 
dox, excessive costs are almost unknown. However, 
there is a growing tendency to conform to the so- 
called “ standard ” Protestant funeral, as many of the 
Jews lose their faith, and among thoroughly Ameri- 
eanized Hebrews there is considerable ostentation. 
There are, on the other hand, no pauper burials, for 
the synagogue always provides the funeral, and extra 
charges, if any, are borne by the relatives. 

As usual, when one considers such a question as this, 
the trail leads back, sooner or later, to a “ trust,” or 
at least what is called a trust. In this case there is 
what is commonly known as the “ coffin trust ”’—a 
company that makes caskets. What effect has this 
combination in restraint of funerals on the high cost of 
dying? Most authorities will tell you that there is 
no such thing as a “ coffin trust,” and its very existence 
is denied strongly by the undertakers’ trade journals, 
one of which bears the euphemistic name of The 
Sunnyside. 

In the last census report there were found 239 
manufacturers of caskets in the United States. This 
does not look as if the sources of supply were re- 
stricted. But the greater part of them were small, 
experimental companies. Of the leading makers east 
of the Mississippi the great majority are consolidated 
into one dominating concern, which exerts a nation- 
wide influence in caskets and in the general regulation 
and selection of supplies. 

Is it a trust? It would be pretty hard to say so 
legally, it would seem. Five years ago a Western 
funeral association asked Congress to investigate, and 
in 1908 the Interstate Commerce Commission consid- 
cred the question, but no action was taken. A bitter 
war over the question has raged in the trade journals. 
Many undertakers declare that there is a trust: others 
as strongly deny this. Mr. Il. A. Butler, editor of 
Sunnyside, asserts that the facts and figures show 
that the company indicated is not a combination in 
restraint of trade. 

Caskets are costing more every year. Some one 
said recently that it was rapidly becoming costlier 
to die than to live. The combination referred to 
takes care to enforce that part of the undertakers’ 
code of ethics which prevents competition and the 
lowering of the price of caskets, and advocates in- 
creased cost of funerals. This is generally admitted. 
More than that, it refuses to deal at all with those 
who cut rates or advertise. It has organized state 
and local associations, and these have a subtle and 
specious influence in favor of the “ trust.” 

The extent of the expleitation in coffins and caskets 
was disclosed in the “ undertakers’ war” in Chicago 
some time ago, when a Western casket company 
advertised its sale for $15 of a casket for which from 
$35 to $50 was charged elsewhere; $20 for what others 
sold for $50 to $60; $25 for the same article offered 
at $75 to $100; $200 for what others asked from $500 
to $700. These figures were followed by the claim, 
“We will save the people of Chicago $3,000,000 a year 
which will be invested in necessary articles for the 









living.” It is also worth noting that the six leading 
“$75 funeral companies” on the Atlantic coast are 
all refused the advantages of the alleged “trust,” 
and are thus compelled to deal with the other outside 
companies. 

The tremendous profit in the business can be judged 
when it is known that the manufacturer often makes 
twenty per cent., always from twelve to fifteen. The 
undertaker, in addition to the huge profit, makes from 
two hundred to three hundred per cent. on the acces- 
sories. For candles and drapery he gets two or three 
dollars for a few days; the original cost is from ten 
to twenty dollars, and they are used many times over. 

In defense the undertakers say that the charges 
really cover services which are not itemized. lf that 
were the case, then the remedy ought to be applied 
of charging for separate items separately and not 
concealing the real charges. As it is, one cannot escape 
the conclusion that what is actually charged is, as 
has been said, “all the traffie will bear.” 

What are the remedies? They range all the way 
from public funerals provided by the State, as ad- 
vocated by many who have studied the subject, to 
reform in the whole business of privately conducted 
funerals. For the present at least the idea of state 
funerals may be set down as an issue for the future. 
To-day the question is of controlling the abuses ,under 
private management. 

Some five or six years ago the question was an- 
swered in Baltimore by an undertaker who announced 
that he was ready to furnish a regular standard 
$75 funeral. Threats of organized attack were made 
on his business, but he replied that he could do it 
for $65 without loss, then $55 and $50 and even $48, 
with a $2 profit, by omitting certain things and doing 
a large enough business. ‘This was a first step in 
lifting a grievous burden from the poor, and it is 
hard to maintain in the face of the suecess of the so- 
called “ standard funerals ” that nothing can be done. 

From Baltimore the idea spread to Philadelphia, 
though in the former city the movement reached its 
highest development. As the profit was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $20, the undertaker must get 
plenty of business and hence he began to advertise, 
thus breaking with another tradition. During the 
next year another firm followed suit and then a third, 
until they had about one-half the patronage of the 
city. Pressure was brought to bear on the iconoclasts, 
Lut their reply was one of the most striking advertising 
campaigns on record. Huge pictures of collins were 
displayed on bill-boards; pictures of the undertakers 
were shown in street-car advertising. The result was 
that one firm got 6S2 funerals, while the largest of 
the old-style competitors had but 324. The publie 
caught the idea and backed the reformers instantly. 
To-day there are such firms also in Newark, Union 
Hill, New Jersey, and New York, though the latter 
have different conditicns to meet owing to the distance 
of the cemeteries, carriage hire, and higher cost of 
living. Nevertheless, those who have studied the sub- 
ject closely have prepared detailed figures showing 
that the thing can be dene on a large seale in New 
York and three classes cf funerals offered at a profit: 
one for from $30 to $59, the second for from 350 to 
$79, and a third for from $75 to $104. For children it 
can be done at $20, $35, and $50, respectively, in the 
same ciasses. The third is such as to satisfy any one 
except those who want really unnecessary display. 
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GILMORE’S MARE 


N the early eighteen eighties horse- 
racing was as popular a sport as 
is nowadays. Men of com- 
fortable means had horses, and those 
2 who could not afford them spent a 

¢ great part of their time talking of 
the merits or performances of this 
horse, or discussing what they might 
hope from that one. Farmers, even. 
retired from actual farming and built great stables on 
their farms. which from that time forth would begin 
to run down. Business men, and lawyers and doctors 
whe lived in town, would take up fast horses, and as 
tieir enthusiasm gained headway one would notice 
their business gradually falling into neglect and ruin. 

lhe main street of the village, broad, smooth, and 
shady, had become a speedway, where every summer 
afternoon, and until dusk and even after dark, horses 
raced back and forth for a mile or so; they raced’ in 
friendly matches, or were driven alone for exercise. 
Once a week, or once every two weeks, there would be 
racing matinées, and every year at the county fair the 
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races drew most people’s attention. It was before pro- 
fessionals had taken the sport so much to themselves, 
and the interest was of an mtimately personal sort, 
but none the less intense because it was neighborly. 
It was at such a time that young Gilmore came to 
Northfield. He had had some training as a veterinary, 
and, as it was in the days when this science was new, 
he succeeded at once. ‘The villagers found him a lik- 
able young fellow. At first he seemed rough and 
boisterous, but later they looked on him as only frank 
and boyish. He professed to be independent in his 
roughness, but would go miles into the country in 
any weather to help a farmer who sent for him, and 
he loved horses; at least he understood them, although 
he was as rough and impetuously harsh toward them 
as he was toward his fellow-men. He did so well that 
ie soon laid away a great deal of money, for that 
time and the community. Perhaps it was the realiza- 
tion of this fact—tbhat he was almost independent, or 
not so dependent on his daily earnings as he was 
accustomed to being—or perhaps it was constant asso- 
ciation with men who subordinated horses to business, 
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Attempting to analyze and discuss the mare’s various “ points ”’ 
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cr constant association with horses, that started him 
in horse-racing. He began buying and trading and 
training horses, and then trading them again, each 
time getting a better horse, until, finally, as he had 
been known for owning the best hunting dogs and the 
best guns, he now was known to have the best trotters 
in the country; in fact, ‘“ Goldleaf,” as she was called, 
came to be known to several breeders from the larger 
cities, and they made Gilmore offers of large sums of 
money for his horse; they were all rejected. 

It was the day before the county fair that the last 
of these came to him; he offered twice what any of 
the others had offered. It would have made Gilmore 
independent in a modest way for many years, but 
Gilmore had been drinking a little; he had come to 
take great pride in the consciousness that his horse 
was “not for sale,” and he bluntly and bluffly refused. 

‘““ Nope, she’s not for sale,” he said. He had come to 
like the phrase, because the village had come to dis- 
cuss this phrase as his customary reply. He was 
really a little sorry that he had refused the offer after 
the man had gone, but he consoled himself by thinking 
that this would make more talk among his neighbors, 
and would increase their wonder at him for his devotion 
to his trotters and to horse-racing, when the sentiment 
represented so much to him in a material way. 

“Doe Gilmore refused five thousand dollars for his 
mare to-day,” he imagined their saying, and he 
imagined a reply: : 

“Isn’t it funny how he keeps turning down such 
big offers!” Or they might say: ‘‘ He surely has nerve, 
after what has happened to every one else who has 
held a horse too long. He ought to sell—that is the 
only thing for him to do.” And Gilmore was proud 
tc be considered more daring than the rest. 

The next day, with groups of farmers and villagers 
standing near, pretending to wonder at the excellence 
of the mare, or pretending that they were not wonder- 
ing, and attempting with a show of critical knowledge 
to analyze and-discuss the mare’s various “ points,” 
Gilmore harnessed her into the sulky, and, after look- 
ing over the straps and buckles with more care than 
was necessary, he jumped into his seat, and, scattering 
the open-eyed farmer boys and old men on canes, was 
off toward the track; his race had been announced, 
and as he was tearing away he heard some one say: 

“And he slept in the stall with her last night, too.” 
It pleased him that they knew this and had remarked 
it. 

After the several false starts he heard the starter 
shout “Go,” and he caught a glimpse of a grand-stand 
full of people, all excitedly on their feet, and then he 
easily took the pole and the lead which he held all 
the way around the track. Coming down the home- 
stretch he saw men scurrying to the edge of the track, 
and the people in the grand-stand were on their feet 
waving, and he heard their shouts. He was admiring 
the way his mare seemed to flatten out, it seemed, to 
half her height, and her long, easy strides; every 
muscle and every line ‘of her body told him that she 
was doing her best. 

It was then that he caught sight of the crowd in the 
grand-stand that seemed to be watching him and shout- 
ing to him, and he was pleased that he seemed the 
center of so much interest, and pleased because he 
would win the heat; but it was in his exultation that 
he let the whip that he had in his hand, and that he 
had not yet used, fall on her back. The mare increased 
her speed a little, and then, with a shout, Gilmore 








wildly raised the whip high above his head and brought 
it down again on her back with a snap, the lash fall- 
ing well upon her neck. He had the same feeling of 
exultation and pride as he did this, but that feeling 
changed to shame when the mare broke hopelessly, and, 


within fifty feet of the wire, fell behind. It flashed 
through his brain then that perhaps the mare would 
never be any good again, and this feeling of shame 
and fear he hid in defiance and anger, and as he drove 
to the barns he laid lash after lash on the mare’s back 
in his rage. 

Unharnessing her, he led her into her box-stall, and 
there, dropping the air of bravado he had put on be- 
fore the men who, a few moments before, had marveled 
at him, he nervously rubbed and petted the mare, try- 
ing to assure himself that- he was quieting her. But 
when he drove on the track for the next heat the mare 
refused to start; then he whipped her again, and finally 
climbed down from his seat and led her back. to the 
barn. He knew that he had 
ruined her. 
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He was seen one morning, when it was hardly light, 
coming from the creek, wearily carrying a basket full 
of stones that he had picked up. He disappeared 
with them into his barn, where he had a little smithy, 
which he had used during the time when he had been 
successful with his horses. That night a late 
passer-by saw smoke and sparks rising from the 
chimney; thinking the barn was afire, he ran back, 
and, peeping through the crack in the door, saw Gil- 
more heating the stones, and then pounding them to 
bits on the anvil. The neighbor watched him as he 
picked up the shiny bits and placed them in a box. 
His eye was wild and his hand shook as he worked. 

“ Diamonds!” he muttered, and then he would ex- 
claim: “ Ah, a dandy, a fine big one!” and by the light 
of the forge he would examine the piece of rock and 
then put it carefully aside. 

One night shortly after this, Gilmore was more in 
morphine and whiskey than usual. The barn caught 








was cold and shivering. It was raining—a cold 
rain. His hands shook with cold and with the 


effect of the opium that was wearing off; his head 
whirled and his mouth was thick and pasty with the 
feeling that follows the use of morphine. He was very 
miserable. He glanced at his house and for a moment 
thought he saw his son standing at the back door, and 
then he thought his son saw him, and eried out in 
terror and ran away. Then he thought his wife 
called to him, and when he got up to catch her in his 
arms a big biack horse, with his hind-legs burned 
away, stepped in between them. And then in an in- 
stant he went back over all those long years of squalid 
wretchedness that he had lived alone, and he saw him- 
self pointed at in the street, and a boy threw a store 
at him; he saw it coming and tried to dodge, but could 
net move his head. His own little boy then seemed to 
have thrown at him, and the stone whirled shriekingly 
through the air; then he awoke, and it dawned on him 

that the shriek that he had 

heard was that of his mare. 





That night he shut himself 
up in his house instead of seek- 
ing the horsemen at the fair 
grounds or at the hotel down- 
town, and gossiping with them. 
He avoided the races the rest of 
the week, and dreaded to see any 
one that he knew and hear him 
say to him: “‘Too bad, John, 
that you whipped the mare. I’m 
afraid that she won’t be much 
good any more.” 

He also regretted what they 
would say because he had _ re- 


fused. so much money for his 
mare. He thought of saying 


that some one had drugged: his 
horse, or of saying that he was 
nervous, or that the horse was 
nervous, but days and then weeks 
passed, and he said none of these 
things. He heard, however, that 
others were saying that he was 
“*no good with horses any more.” 
Maybe it was because they were 
saving this that he imagined his 
business was falling off. Or 
maybe it was because he had 
been neglecting his business, and 
because the thing—pride and in- 
terest in his mare—that had 
made him neglect it was now 
gone, that he imagined that he 


was actually in disgrace and 
that his business was falling 
away. 


He drank héavily and more 
heavily as the time went on and 
as he lost hope. Where before 
he had been only rough and 
noisy, he became ugly. Men 
with whom he used to mingle 
shunned him; and those who 
used to laugh at him for his un- 
couthness quarreled with him, 
and then openly told him that 
they wanted nothing more to do 
with him. His wife left him 
after a year and took their boy 
with her; his dogs ran wild on 


the streets, snapping and bark- 
ing at the villagers. One day, 
one of them bit a little girl, and 
the mayor ordered the dog shot. 
But when the constable came 
Gilmore barricaded himself in 


his house and threatened to kill 
any one coming near. Later, 
they caught him with the dog 
in his arms, trying to sneak 








The shriek of a horse in pain is 
a terrible thing; Gilmore had 
heard it many years ago, and 
the terrible impression it made 
on him lasted for days. 

“Why, my barn is on fire!” 
He jumped up, but fell to the 


ground again. His legs, be- 
numbed, refused to.support him. 
“Good God! And all my 
horses are in there! I must 
get Goldleaf out. I must, I 


must, I must,” he kept mutter- 
ing, as he crawled on his hands 
and knees toward the barn, 
which now was all aflame inside, 
roaring and crackling. He 
paused and shivered. The cold 
wind cut him like a knife and 
the rain tortured him. 

“In a moment the flames will 
reach the hay-mow and it will be 
too late. Her ery must have 
awakened me. How did I come 
to fall asleep? And where is my 
wife and the boy? Of course 
they are not in there. Still they 
might be.” And, with a mighty 
effort, he gained his feet, having 
erawled to the door of the blaz- 
ing barn. It seemed warm and 
comfortable within the barn; he 
wondered again how he came to 
fall asleep in the cold rain, and 
why he had not thought sooner 
of going to the fire to get warm. 
It was so comfortable to him, in 


his chilled, weakened condition, 
that he was, for an_ instant, 
minded to sit down and warm 


himself, but again he heard the 
ery of his mare. 

“Yes, I must hurry and get 
her out,” he thought. “Then I 
will come back and get warm.” 
He reached for a blanket; his 
hands found the place where he 
always had kept his blankets, but 
the rack was empty; he won- 
dered how it came that he had 
forgotten to put the hlankets 
away. ‘Then, fumbling with his 
coat, to take it off, he stumbled 
toward the stall and untied the 


mare; his hand struck the side 
of the stall when he _ threw 
the coat over her head, but he 


did not mind the pain, and he 








through the back lot, and took 
the dog from him and shot it 
while he was incoherently pro- 
testing. 

He seldom appeared about 
town in daylight, and, when he did, it was to slink 
through the streets to the livery stable, where he 
would sit with drooping jaw and watery eyes and 
listen to the talk without speaking. The home 
that he had bought, like his life, crumbled away. 
Shingles fell from the roof and were not replaced, 
and windows were broken and never mended. The 
planks of the sidewalk loosened and rotted away 
and the floor of the porch fell in; it, too, had 
rotted. In the yard, that had once been a _ well- 
trimmed lawn, grass grew high and rank, and weeds 
flourished wildly and almost obscured the smooth, 
graveled driveway. All his horses, save the mare 
“ Goldleaf,” were sold; no one would buy her because 
of the bad name that she had. Gilmore had his lucid 
moments, too, more and more rarely, when he said 
that he was going to brace up and start practising 
again, and he clung to this idea and to the mare to 
help out the idea. Then he would find himself in 
drink again and deeper than ever. 

It was whispered about that he “ used dope.” Others 
said that he was going mad. At one time nothing 
was seen of him for days, and officers pried open the 
barn-door to see if the horse had food; they found both 
hay and water, and that night they saw a light in 
Gilmore’s house, where he lived alone, and knew that 
he was still alive. His money could not hold out 
much longer, they said, and it was only a question of 
time until he would have to be taken care of; this 
meant, of course, that he would have to be sent to 
the infirmary or workhouse or to an asylum. 


Fumbling with his coat, he stumbled toward the stall 


fire from the forge. Gilmore stood at his anvil and 
watched the blaze spread slowly; he saw his mare, her 
eyes wild, peep at him over the side of her stall, and 
as the blaze lighted up the barn more brilliantly he 
saw that she was trembling with fear and he heard 
her snorting. He thought that he would lead her out; 
there would be no trouble now, he told himself, vaguely, 
and then it flashed through his head: 

“No, she has been the cause of all my trouble. Let 
her burn, and then when she is gone and I am free 
from that curse I'll start in again. My wife, too, she 
always wanted me to get rid of my horses, and—” 

He stumbled to the door and cut into the night air 
and sat down, searcely knowing what he was doing. 
A few feet from the barn he watched the flames creep 
along the wisps of hay that lay on the floor, and work 
their way up the wall toward the hay-mow. The 
room where he had been working filled with smoke, 
but now and then a little flame burst out, and by its 
light he saw the mare still watching him over the 
side of the stall, her nostrils dilated and her eyes red 
and wild. Once he heard her snort, and then more 
smoke filled the room, and it was for the moment 
dark. 

“And [ll write my wife to-night—as soon as this 
fire is over—and tell her that I have sold the horse; 
no, I’ll tell her it was sick and died; still, I don’t know 
where my wife is. Yes, I’ll write her and she will come 
back to me, and I will work up my practice again. 
Ic will be a good way to get rid of the horse.” 

And Gilmore dozed again and roused himself; he 





led the mare toward the open 
doors. They were ten feet 
from the door when the coat 
fell from his numbed hands. 


At the sight of the flame the 
mare wheeled, knocking Gilmore 
to the floor. 

Dizzy, he seemed to be on a heavy sea in a small 
boat that rocked and rocked; the motion became 
jerkier and jerkier, and then he was seated in his high- 
wheeled sulky; it was the big race that every one 
always looked forward to. That night he seemed to 
have had a dream; he dreamed that he had whipped 
his mare as she was crossing the line, and that she 
had been worthless ever since, and that he had been 
ruined. 

“What an ugly dream!” he thought. “Of course, 
I will not whip her.” Then he felt the mare settle 
down into a steady trot, and he watched her strain 
every muscle. Yes, he would win the race; the mare 
had a good lead. He saw the whip raised in his hand; 
and, as he came under the wire, he waved the whip 
to his wife in the grand-stand. Then he felt himself 
being lifted down from the sulky and heard men shout 
their praise to him. 

Yes, it had been a 
break. 

Gilmore was very happy; he was warm and drowsy; 
he opened his eyes, saw the mare standing beside him; 
he reached out to touch her and pat her, to quiet her 
for the next heat, and then everything began to grow 
black, and he took pleasure in falling into sleep so 
quietly and comfortably. 

Neighbors running up came just in time to see the 
mare, her feet braced back, standing almost in the 
doorway; they saw Gilmore struggle feebly to rise, and 
then, with a crash, the roof fell in on both and sent 
a shower of sparks flying upward. 


dream; the mare did not 
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FOR DIFFICULT MOMENTS 
1 Compendium of Conversation Under Embarrassing 
Conditions.) 

ForEWworRD: These little conversations are designed to 
help unfortunates who find themselves at a loss for 
words at times when a ready command of fluent speech 
would save a difficult situation, and to relieve all, 
especially the party of the second part, from all em- 
harrassment. They are not copyrighted, and have 
heen prepared in a spirit of pure philanthropy by the 
author to help his fellow-men. 

WILBERFoRCE JENKINS, R.F.D. 
(For a Bashful Young Man Who Has Inadvertently 
Stepped Upon a Lady’s Train.) 

Suk: You idiot, vou have ruined my gown! 

You: Ah, madam, [ coufess that I was not looking 
where I was going. 


Sue: You should have a dog to lead you! 
You: It might have helped, madam, but, alas, 1 


doubt it. From my youth upward I have dreamed 
that the day might dawn when Helen of Troy, the 
most beautiful of women, for whom the Greeks and the 
Trojans waged sanguinary warfare, and performed 
such deeds of prowess that even Homer himself found 
therein inspiration for the most exalted poetry on the 
pages of literature, would pass before my vision, that 
[ might at least feast my eyes upon her transcendent 
loveliness. Day after day, week after week, year after 
yvear—nay, madam, for whole decades have I wished 
for this glad boon, and now, to-day, here, and now, 
comes the realization of my fondest hopes, my dearest 
ambition, for you rose up like a vision of fairyland 
hefore my entranced eyes—the brow, noble, beautiful. 
alabaster white and utterly unfurrowed by care; the 
cheeks, delicately dimpled, wearing the tinted bloom 
of the rose; the eyes. lustrous as the heavens, sparkling 
as the seas, blue as the modest violet; the voice like 
tinkling chimes in some far-distant nook of loveliness 
and peace. It is she, quoth I, and my dazzled eyes, ab- 
sorbed in a contemplation of this dower of beauty un- 
surpassed through all the ages. my wayward steps wan- 
dered whitherward they knew not, and have wrought 
this wrong to the most superbly fitting, delightfully 
chic, and becoming gown the genius of our sartorial 
artists has ever designed. Besides, madam, I am a 
suburbanite. 

Sue: Oh, indeed, a suburbanite! Your suburbanity 
is self-evident, but what is that to me, and what has 
it to do with the fact that you have stepped on my 
train?” 

You: Habit. madam, alas that it should be so— 
but habit, of which I fear I shall never be able to break 
myself. We suburbanites have to travel on any old 
train that comes along if we desire to get anywhere. 
At this point the party of the second part should 





A DUMB WAITER 


make a courteous salaam to the offended lady, and 
fade away with as much celerity as is possible under 
the circumstances. \ 


NOT NEEDED 

“T see,” said Stimkins, “that the French Académy 

has just supervised the publication of an_ official 
dictionary of the monkey language.” 

“Too late, too late,” moaned Slithers. 


“The cam- 
paign is over!” 


WHATEVER WAS THE RULE 
Wirn Appomattox only a few days off, the Union 
and Confederate forces were daily drawing closer to- 
gether, and cavalry squads of either side now and then 
picked up a few stragglers of the enemy. <A group of 
Confederate troopers one afternoon captured a Yankee 
infantryman who wore a spick-and-span new uniform, 
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ETHEL: WHy THROW AWAY THE CIGARETTE, DEAR? 

NITA: THOSE STUPID CIGARETTE-MAKERS HAVE PUT 
MY MONOGRAM IN LAVENDER, AND I DISTINCTLY TOLD 
INEM LILAC, 
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with bright new buttons, all in their proper places, and 


carried a new, clean, shiny musket. After the custom 
of war in such cases, they started for camp with their 
prisoner and began to guy him gently by way of 
passing the time. ‘To their great surprise he could 
hardly understand them or they him. 

““Where’d you come from, Yank?” they asked. 

eV, > raranaata 2? near ets 

Vom Prwoossia,” he answered, stolidly. 

“How long you been in this country?” 

“ Zwie monat—maype drei monat.” 

“And you came down here to fight us?” 

“Yah—for boundy,” said the prisoner, indifferently. 

The Confederates decided to scare the Prussian and 
have a lot of fun. 

“Look here,” said their leader, “a 
is all right, but a Dutch Yankee—bah! 


Yankee soldier 
Say, do vou 





know what we'll do with you, you d Dutch 
Yankee? We’ll stand you up over a coffin at sunrise 


to-morrow and fill you full of lead!” 
“Vell,” said the German, with a 
“Vell, voteffer iss der rwule!” 


placid shrug: 


AN INTERESTING STUDY 
“WHERE is your daughter Harriet now, Mrs. 
Winkles? I haven’t seen her all the winter,’ said 


Mrs. Wallops. 

“Oh, she’s joined the colony at 
Winkles. 

* Dear me,” said Mrs. Wallops. 
even know she was married.” 

* She isn’t,” replied Mrs. Winkles. 
studying husbandry.” 


Reno,” said Mrs. 
“Why, [ didn’t 


*She’s out there 


OF PHYLLIS 


SMOKES 


THE LOVE LYRICS 
WHEN STREPHON 

WueEN Strephon smokes I sit me idly by 
And watch the clouds go curling to the sky 
In purple masses and fantastic form 
Semetimes like sloops of. war before the storm; 
Gay castles, too, with mistv minarets 
Go bounding forth from Strephon’s cigarettes ; 
And now, again, in shapes the most absurd, 
Like Carroll’s Jabberwock or Dodo-Bird. 


Sometimes great rings spring upward from his lips 
And play at quoits about my finger-tips, 

Then roll away into the land of dreams, 

Or climb aloft upon pale Luna’s beams 

To greet the nostrils with their incense rare 

Of that sweet lady in the moon up there, 

Who gazes fondly at us from her place, 

Majestic Empress of the Reaim of Space. 


And as the smoke increasingly comes forth 
To float all ways, east, west, and south and north, 
And Strephon puffing sits, nor asks of me 
The question to relieve his misery, 
“Will 1 be his?” T bless that dear cigar 
That it still keeps that question dread afar, 
For though ’gainst Strephon I’ve no slightest grudge, 
I’a wed a man, and not a human smudge! 
JoHN KeNpDRICK BANGS. 
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Some of the 
Notable Exhibits at the 
Winter Show 
of the 


National Academy of Design 
in New York City 
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“Portrait of Louisa” “Un’ Anima” 
BY MARY GREEN BLUMENSCHEIN ot BY ATTILIO PICCIRILLI 


“Wild Asters on the Mountainside ”’ **A Meadow Flower” “Wise Man, Warrior, and Youth” 
BY CHARLES C. CURRAN BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER BY ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


“Storm Quiet ” ** Pauline, A Little Friend of Mine”’ 
BY PAUL DOUGHERTY BY NELEN M, TURNER 
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Oe QS early as 1853 a witty observer had 
DA ) = ON put on record some of the most 


Texas, in those days, had a large 
OYE) adinixture of Spanish words; Louisi- 
Corns YS) ana, of French; and Georgia and 
ee & Alabama, of Indian. North Caro- 
lina was notorious for a_ peculiar 
ilatness of pronunciation in such words as “ crap” for 
“crop,” “carn” for “corn,” “ peert” for “ pert,” and 
coon. “T allow,’ meaning “TI think,” was accredited 
to Alabama as its place of origin, as was the quaint 
expression “done gone,” “done done,” implying “ en- 
tirely gone or done.” In Virginia, many of the lower 
class pronounced “ th” as “d,” saying “ dat,” “ dar,” 
“dis,” for that, there, and this. The negro words, 
gathered, this authority tells us, particularly on 
‘coon hunts, became habitual, but at that time it was 
possible to write that “the Irish immigration had as 
yet produced no striking effect.” 

In effect, says this entertaining writer, there are two 
creat and distinct classes in the United States—the 
Yankee and the Virginian: the former occupying the 
New England States, and thence spreading in almost 
every direction, claiming a great portion of the State 
of Ohio, and even a share of Indiana and Illinois, al- 
though in these two last-mentioned States the Southern 
peculiarities of speech are more common, the latter be- 
ginning at that imaginary division, Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and thenee running south and west. 

The term “ western ” is somewhat indefinite, so that 
no State is compelled to bear the burden of that title. 
But here is a Western tale the location of which is 
very clearly defined. The editor of the Cincinnati Non- 
pareil recently had occasion, says the story, to pay a 
visit to Dayton in the cars. He says he noticed a 
gentleman and a lady seated in close juxtaposition, 
ond, judging from their conduct, one could well imagine 
that they were devoted to each other. In front of the 
comfortable pair sat two worthy German gentlemen, 
editors of papers in that melodious tongue. When 
near Dayton, the train passed through a long, dark 
bridge. Amidst the thunder and rattle of the cars, a 
sound was heard in the neighborhood of the lady and 
gentleman alluded to which might be described as 
circumstantial evidence. As the train emerged into 
daylight one of the German editors slowly drew his 
spectacles down over his nose and exclaimed: 

“Vell, I t’?ink dat is a tam bad bridge. I hear him 
crack one, two, t’ree, four times!” 

The lady drew down her veil, and for the rest of 
he journey the pair were mute and still. 

Perhaps the name of Cincinnati suggests Presiden- 
tial polities. If so, then the suggestion may counte- 
nance my quoting this little prose poem: A lad stood 
on a ladder tall, a-painting of a sign (a new, short 
sign), and “ Auld Lang Syne” he whistled; the sun did 
shine. And time or sun moved snow on roof, unused 
to melting mood; it slid and peeped o’er eaves above, 
caves-dropping where he stood. He, gazing down on a 
miss beneath, dreamed not mischance was near, but 
held his bucket in his hand, and brushed a silent T. R. 
lle was a painter’s ’prentice boy; I need not paint his 
name; he came from high descent, indeed; but now, 
‘tis all the same. But, ah, the snow too soon it fell, 
as if with fell design; he kicked the bucket—down he 
drepped—he died and made no sign. 

Reader, can you divine my motive in quoting this? 
‘t is not, let me candidly confess, the belief that I have 
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OLD-KUNNY-S’TORIES 
OF-The SOUTH-And-WEST 


BY-CHARLES: JOHNSTON 
Pictures By ALBERT-LEVERING 


rescued from oblivion an early American lyric, the first, 
perchance, of a genre afterward brought to high per- 
fection. Nor is it the skill in rhythm, the perfection 
of the rhymes, the touching tenderness of sentiment. 
Reader, let me confess; not these beguiled me, but the 
little phrase “a silent T. R.” TI took the liberty of 
changing the word “tear” to meet more modern con- 
ditions. It was a thought the contemplation of which 
I found it impossible to resist. 

From Ohio, one easily passes to Indiana. Here is 
a rustic little tale of Hoosier courtship in the days of 
James: Whitcomb Riley’s grandfathers, which is not 
without its charm. It is, I believe, one of the first 
blossoms of the springtime of Hoosier literature, to 
grow, as we know, into a glorious summer. 

The scene takes place in a log cabin boasting a 
single room, half of which is oceupied by two beds, 
one containing “the old folks” and baby; the other, 
whose duty it is by day to stand beneath the shadow 
of its loftier mate, is laden with five younger members 
of the family. 

In the foreground are Ezekiel and Sarah, between 
whom the following dialogue takes place: 

EZEKIEL (in a whisper). I swow teu gosh, Sary, 
I luv ye! 

Sary (in a high key). Good, Zeke. I’m glad on’t! 

Zeke. Will ye have me? That’s what I want to 
know! 

Sary (astonished). Have you? To be sure, I cal’late 
to! 

ZEKE. When will we get spliced? 

Sary. Wall, hoss, that’s what I’ve been thinking on. 
I tell’d dad that if so be he’d go to mill to-morrow, 
we'd get j’ined next day. 

ZEKE. Ye did? Wall, then, swap a buss with me! 

Farner (from the bed). There now, varmints, if 
yeu’ve got the bizness settled, deu quit for the night; 
ve make sich a racket a feller might as well sleep in 
bedlam! 

Nice old person, the father. In view of the historic 
fact that Indiana is the home of Vice-Presidents and 
Vice-Presidential candidates till you can’t rest, I dare 





“Vell, ve met Mr. Jones comin’ down” 


not venture even to speculate whether dad did go to 
mill on the morrow, Zeke and Sary being thereafter 
happily j’ined. I may all unwittingly be touching the 
fringe of family history, the Miocene age of Hoosier 
genealogies. 

Compare with this homely, pathetic scene a first bud 
of literature in Illinois; 






The “Suckers,” says the narrator of the tale, are 
an original people, and not a few good stories have 
their origin, rise, and progress among them. A gentle- 
man who was traveling in Illinois some time ago 
says he called at a house on the roadside to ask for 
a drink of water, when the following colloquy took 
place between himself and a boy who answered his 
summons: 

TRAVELER. Well, my boy, how long have you lived 
here?_ 

Boy. I don’t know, sir, but my mother says, since 
I was born. 

TRAVELER. Have you any brothers and sisters? 

Boy. Yes, a few. 

TRAVELER. How many? 

Boy. Ten or eleven, I reckon. 

TRAVELER. Pretty healthy here, isn’t it? 

Boy. Yes, but sometimes we have a little ager. 

TRAVELER. Any of you got it now? 

Boy. Yes, a few on us goin’ to have the shakes this 
afternoen. 

TRAVELER. How many of you? 

Boy. Why, all on us, except Sister Nance, and she’s 
sich a cross critter, that the ager won’t bite on her; 
and if it did, she’s so deuced contradictory she 
wouldn’t shake, nohow you could fix it! 

I love to linger over these small beginnings of 
mighty things. It is as though we surveyed the 
sources of the Mississippi and then traveled down to 
New Orleans. Which reminds me that I have a little 
story of that fair city which will come in most 
suitably here: 

A ship, says the recorder, was recently lying in the 
harbor of New Orleans when an Irish emigrant came 
aboard and thus addressed the cook, whose nationality 
the recorder conscientiously explains. The present 
teller of the‘tale is not so candid, but will leave the 
secret to be divined. Said the emigrant: “ Are yez 
the mate?” 

“No!” responded he who was addressed. “ Oi’m the 
man as cooks the mate!” 

Which brings me inevitably to another steamboat 
story. Not long since—the narrator is speaking of 
sixty years ago—a steamboat called the Old Kentuck 
blew up, near Trinity, at the mouth of the Ohio, 
by which accident a ‘ady rejoicing in the name of 
Jones lost her husband and her trunk, for both of 
which an action was brought. There was, strange to 
say, great difficulty in proving that the late Jones had 
been on the boat at the time of the explosion, that 
worthy having been notoriously drunk on the wharf- 
boat just as the steamer left Trinity. 

Many witnesses were examined to prove the fact, 
until finally a Mr. Deitzmar, a German, was placed 
upon the stand. Our friend, James Smart, was at- 
torney for the boat, and elicited this testimony from 
Mr. Deitzmar: 

“Mr. Deitzmar, did you know the Old Kentuck?” 

“Yah. I vas blown up mit her!” 

“Were you on board when she collapsed her flue?’ 

“Ven she busted de b’iler? Yah, I vas dare.” 

“Did you know Mr. Jones?” 

“To be sure. I took passage togedder mit him.” 

“You did? When did you last see him on board the 
boat?” 

“Vell, I didn’t see Mr. Jones on board de boat last 
time!” 

Mr. Smart, certain that he had won his case, with a 
triumphant glance at the jury asked: 

“You did not? Well, Mr. Deitzmar, when last did 
you see Mr. Jones?” 

“ Vell, when de schmoke-pipe and me vas goin’ up, ve 
met Mr. Jones comin’ down!” 

To go now a little farther south, to Florida. An 
officer asked an old tame Seminole how he got a 
living? 

“Oh,” said he, “I preach.” 

“Preach?” interrogated the officer. “Who pays 
you? What do you get?” 

“Oh, I sometimes gets turkey, sometimes potato, an’ 
den hominy!” 

“T should think,” said the officer, “ that was damned 
poor pay!” 

“Yes,” said the Seminole, “but p’r’aps it’s damn 
poor preach!” 

Another yarn with a theological twist. This is 
said to come from North Carolina: 

A negro preacher, referring to the Judgment Day, 
cried out: “Dere shall be weepin’ and gnashin’ ob 
teeth! and dem what’s got no teeth will hab to gum 
it!” 

Here is another little sermon, in a contrasted key: 

“ Bredern an’ sistahs, in dat day de Lord s’all diwide 
de sheep from de goats, an’ bress de Lord, we knows 
which wears de wool!” 








FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


The Markets’ Reactive Influence on Business 


THE JOYOUS PASTIME OF “BAITING THE GAMBLERS IN WALL STREET” A DANGEROUS PROPOSITION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF BUSINESS 


CES be CSUERE is never a day goes by but 
ee Roy) that the bearing of business condi- 
J Si, tions on the markets is discussed 

in thousands of pages of written and 
printed matter. It is but rarely, 
on the other hand, that the matter 
is considered the other way around 





fluence of the markets on business. 
After a bad smash in stocks or when the failure of 
some important loan has emphasized prevailing de- 
pression in the bond market, stray references to the 
‘unsettled state of the financial markets” are apt to 
appear, but only very rarely in such form as to in- 
dicate appreciation of the importance of the security 
markets as an influence on the state of trade. Yet, 
as an influence on trade, there are few things as im- 
portant as the state of the security markets. It 
makes more difference to many more people, as a mat- 
ter of fact, how business is affected by the markets 
than how business conditions cause the markets to 
rise and fall. ‘To every person directly interested in 
the fluctuations of share and bond prices there are, 
perhaps, fifty or a hundred interested in the state of 
trade. 

Conditions such as have lately been developed in 
the country’s principal security markets by the “ in- 
vestigation” of the alleged money trust, the con- 
tinued pounding of the railways, and the Supreme 
Court’s “interpretation” of the law governing big 
business combinations concern practically every one 
in the country whether he knows it or not. It makes 
interesting first-page “copy” to have Mr. Morgan 
and the country’s other leading financiers summoned 
to Washington and “ put on the grill” for the pur- 
pose of showing how corrupt are the forees of wealth. 
But if the small business man all over the country 
really appreciated how it was hurting his business to 
have this sort of thing going on—how much it was 
costing him personally in dollars and cents—he would 
take far less pleasure in the efforts of the “ investi- 
gators” to get their names before the public. If he 
realized, for instance, how the baiting of the railways 
has hurt railway credit and how that has reacted 
on business, making itself felt in every form of trade 
even down to that of the smallest cross-roads store, 
he would take Jess pleasure in the news that another 
big railway combination has been ordered dissolved 
and the whole railway world‘again thrown into con- 
fusion and doubt as to which of the existing combina- 
tions are legal and which are not. His pleasure in 
that case over what is happening to the “ gamblers 
of Wall Street” would be tempered by the thought 
that while it may be very satisfactory to see the 
wicked speculators get their just deserts, he and the 
other business men around him are paying pretty 
heavily for their fun. 

“Pshaw.” says the business man in the little town 
two or three thousand miles away from Wall Street, 
“what do I care about markets? How do they affect 
me? ‘We’re growing fast out here, and it’s all legiti- 
mate, straightforward business. Nobody around here 
has any money invested in Wall Street. What we 
care about is land and manufacturing plants. How 
does it interest us that the price of stocks in Wall 
Street is up or down or that some railroad a thou- 
sand miles away from here is having trouble selling 
its bonds?” 

If you went over the country with a fine-toothed 
comb, giving especial attention to the little com- 
munities of a couple of hundred people, possibly you 
might find one or two communities to which the in- 
fluence of the country’s main financial market doesn’t 
extend. That, however, is doubtful. Very possibly 
in a good many towns most of the inhabitants might 
never have even heard of Wall Street, let alone ever 
having been there. But that wouldn’t by any means 
be saying that on the affairs of that particular com- 
munity Wall Street exerts no influence. Though not 
a living soul in the place may realize it, in the 
marketing of whatever is produced there, in its pur- 
chases of food and merchandise, in its mode of com- 
munication with the outside world, every community, 
however remote, is affected by conditions prevailing 
at the primary markets. 

Take, for instance, any one of a dozen little grazing 
towns in Montana along the line of the St. Paul Rail- 
way’s extension to the Pacific coast finished a couple 
of years ago. Before the railroad came through there 
were any number of people in those towns, probably, 
who had never in their lives heard the shriek of a loco- 
motive. And in that condition, probably, they would 
have remained to the end of their days had events 
not transpired in Wall Street determining the di- 
rectors of the St. Paul road to build a through line 
of their own. In all those towns very likely, even 
the ones which have been brought out of obscurity 
into prominence by the coming of the railroad, it 
would be impossible to find anybody with a really 
clear idea of what happened to bring about the actual 
building of the new line. But because the Montana 
wool-grower doesn’t happen to understand the Wall 
Street combinations which operated to bring about 
the building by the St. Paul of a line of its own, those 
combinations, nevertheless, were what did determine 
whether he should eke out his existence on one of 
life’s backwaters or whether he should be given a 
chance to get into touch with the great world around 
him. Investment conditions now and in 1905! What 
do you suppose that would mean to him if you were 
to ask him about it? And yet the fact that conditions 
in Wall Street back at the time this new St. Paul 





extension was planned were so different from what 
they are to-day is what made the project go through. 
Suppose that in some other case similar combinations 
should develop, making it advisable for some other 
big line to spend a hundred million dollars on new 
construction. With “investment sentiment” as it is 
—in other words, with Wall Street in its present 
frame of mind—is it conceivable that such a work 
would be undertaken? Had the St. Paul project come 
up six or eight years later than it did—at present, 
when the average investor is about as willing to put 
his money into new railway enterprise as into gold 
bricks—would the new. line ever have been built? So 
that to the small wool-grower in far-off Montana, even 
though he may not have had the slightest realization 
of the fact or even know that Wall Street is on 
the map, the condition of affairs in Wall Street does 
really make a very great difference. 

Examples might be almost indefinitely multiplied. 
Take, for instance, the case of an isolated town which 
there is talk of connecting with other near-by bigger 
towns by means of a new interurban electric rail- 
road. Possibly enough local capital .can be secured 
to establish the company, but in the vast majority of 
‘ases the financing will have to be arranged in one 
of the big cities. So to some banking-house in New 
York or Chicago the projectors of the new road go 
with their proposition. The bankers look over the 
papers, declare that the opportunity is a quite ex- 
ceptional one—and then decline it on the ground that 
their capital is all tied up in similar propositions, 
the securities of which they have not yet been able 
to get their clients to take off their hands. People 
don’t want to buy bonds, they- say; they are more 
anxious to sell what they have than to take on more. 
And that is the answer the people who are trying to 
float the new road get from the next banker they go 
to, and the next. Finally it becomes apparent to them 
that the merits of their proposition have nothing to 
do with the matter—that it is simply a case. of “ in- 
vestment sentiment” being disturbed to such a poixt 
that the banking-houses realize that their clionts 
would rather hold on to their money than put it into 
securities. The project, therefore, is laid over to a 
time when conditions shall be better and money easier 
to raise. 

Now that, of course, means that a large amount 
of business will not be done which otherwise would 
have been done. The building of the road would have 
meant the spending of a big sum of money for all sorts 
of material, the manufacture of which would have 
helped keep a number of mills and factories busy over 
a considerable period of time. And that, of course, 
takes account only of the stimulation of business 
resulting directly from the actual construction work. 
Far more important, and productive of a really very 
much larger volume of business, would have been the 
natural development of the industries of the town 
formerly isolated. To the people who live there, 
whether they realize it or not, the fact that the 
market in Wall Street happened to be in such shape 
that the proposed electric line couldn’t be financed 
meant a very real and appreciable financial loss. 

The same thing is just as true, of course, where 
the question is of extension of an existing plant as 
it is in the case of new construction. Some manu- 
facturing company, we will say, finds its business in- 
creasing at such a rate that it appears decidedly well 
worth while to get more money into the business and 
largely increase capacity. If the company is a small 
one and doing well, sufficient local capital for the 
proposed improvements can probably be found, but if 
it is a big concern the chances are that it will be 
necessary to appeal to one of the major markets for 
the money required. Then, if banking sentiment is 
as it is at present, one of two things is bound to 
happen: either the accommodation will be refused out- 
right or else an exceedingly high charge will be made 
for whatever money is provided. . 

As a check upon business, the importance of the 
exorbitantly high rates for money being paid by many 
of the corporations is not generally appreciated. This 
railroad or that industrial company, it is learned, has 
just succeeded in raising a considerable amount of 
capital in Wall Street, the rate paid, however, being 
“rather high” because of the “somewhat disturbed 
condition of the investment markets.” That means 
in most cases that the actual cost of the money to 
the borrowing company is very much more than is 
generally thought. We have seen during the past 
year a number of the biggest industrial companies 
selling their seven-per-cent. preferred shares at or 
even below par to the public—which means, of course, 
a very much lower price to the bankers handling the 
stock and, consequently, an actual cost to the borrower 
of very considerably more than seven per cent. And 
these, it must be borne in mind, are large, powerful 
concerns, many of them with capital running up into 
the tens of millions. What the weaker concerns are 
being made to pay may readily be imagined. 

Well, even at that, they get the money, don’t they? 
And isn’t that the main thing? The main thing, 
perhaps, but by no means the only thing. Money 
borrowed at ten or twelve per cent. is money just 
the same, but not the kind of money on which good, 
healthy business is done. If a corporation is “up 
against it for cash,” it may be willing to pay almost 
any price for accommodation, but it will borrow mighty 
little money at those rates in order to carry on its 
regular business. However satisfactory the margin 
of profit may be, it can hardly be expected to be 
wide enough to carry an initial charge of ten or twelve 
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per cent. on the capital on which the business is done. 
Combinations can easily enough develop, making even 
strong companies willing to pay that much—glad, 
indeed, to get the money at any price—but no business 
man needs to be told how that sort of thing hurts 
trade. 

To a far greater degree than is generally appre- 
ciated, the high rate which the corporations have had 
to pay for capital since the markets got into their 
present disturbed state is responsible for the narrow- 
ing margin of profit. We hear it blamed on rising 
wages, on the inefficiency of labor, on the increasing 
cost of raw materials—on all sorts of things, in fact, 
but very rarely on the greatly increased cost of the 
money on which the business is being done. Consider 
the case of a great railroad, for example, which, up 
to within a few years ago, was able to get all the 
money it needed by selling bonds carrying four per 
cent. interest. To keep up with the growth of the 
territory it serves and provide the required additional 
facilities, the road is constantly under the necessity 
of seeking fresh capital. And for this capital, it has 
come about, a constantly rising rate of interest has 
got to be paid. Where it used to be possible to get 
the money at a net cost of, say, four and a half 
per cent., it may be necessary now to pay six or seven 
or even more. All of which is, of course, a dead loss, 
as the money, used in the business, cannot be made to 
earn a cent more than it did back in the times when 
it was possible to borrow it at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Reduced net earnings are the inevitable 
result, with lessened ability to spend money for 
maintenance and improvements. 

Another way in which such security markets as 
prevail at present react harmfully on trade is through 
the losses they impose upon business men_ having 
security investments. That heavy losses fall upon 
business men ali over the country who have specu'a- 
tive commitments im the stock market. goes without 
saying, as does the fact that to keep up impaired 
margins very large sums of money have to be taken 
away from business and sent to Wall Street and the 
other stock markets. To say that business men ought 
not to speculate is all very well and in the vast ma- 
jority of cases only too true. But between things as 
they ought to be and things as they are there is, un- 
fortunately, a very great difference. The fact of the 
matter is that in every part of the country business 
people are interested in stocks and bonds, some on a 
more conservative basis than others, but every one of 
them in such a way that a bad market hurts them 
and makes them less anxious if not actually less able 
to engage in new enterprise. The man who is lugging 
along a lot of stocks which show him a big loss, even 
though he may have the money to protect his commit- 
ments, is not likely to be an enthusiast on the busi- 
ness outlook. This is no time to expand, he is almost 
sure to reason; if a period of good business were 
ahead of us, these stocks I’m carrying wouldn’t act 
this way. And so his natural tendency is to go slow, 
as is that of other business men similarly placed; 
the net result of which is that that intangible but 
highly important thing known as “business  senti- 
ment” becomes depressed. 

The foregoing shows some of the ways in which the 
markets react. on business. It would be foolish to 
argue therefrom that every time the stock market 
moves down it hurts business, and that every time it 
moves up it helps business, but it is undeniable that 
conditions such as those prevailing at present—con- 
ditions resulting from undiscriminating attacks upon 
capital—do_ the business of the country an immense 
amount of harm. Markets are bound to rise and fall, 
it is quite true, and by their rise and fall are bound 
to exert a certain amount of influence on the country’s 
business life. But conditions prevailing now are not 
those normally productive of reaction in the securi- 
ties markets. It is not because the dividend outlook 
is poor that stocks are down, nor are bond prices at 
the lowest point since the panie because any one is 
afraid that railroad and industrial companies cannot 
earn their bond interest. For the present state of the 
markets there is just one thing responsible, and that 
is that the investor is afraid to lend. All over the 
country, people without any realization of the inti- 
mate relationship of the markets to the business life of 
the country have taken great satisfaction in the dis- 
comfiture of capital. That monkeying with the buzz- 
saw is a gentle and joyous occupation in comparison is 
something which they are apt to find out only too soon. 





Vocation 


’ 


“Unto the stars alone.” you whispered ere 
You passed beyond—‘ unto the stars alone!” 
And I, who hitherto their light had known 
But where through roses they shone down, would fare 
Along the headlands of the world’s end where 
O’er deeps of sea and sky their fields are sown, 
Wind of the North, with never a blossom blown, 
Take thou my brows and bosom to thy care! 


Alone, though signal upon signal shows 
The vast communing of that wind and wave; 
No star but hath its flewer, no surge afar 
Without its cloud! J have foregone the rose, 
But, O Belovéd, lonely as the grave 
Must be the heights unless oneself be star! 
THoMas WALSH, 


























The Author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler ”’ 


‘THERE are grandfathers to-day, as well 
a» fathers and boys and girls who have 
been feeling a sense of poignant loss at 
the news of the death of the friend of 
all boys, the author of Toby Tyler. It 
was on December 11th at Portland, Maine, 
that James Otis Kaler’s productive life 
came to an end. 

For several years he had lived in South 
Portland, where his interest in youth had 
found expression in his duties as super- 
intendent of schools. Beyond South Port- 
lund a long point of land stretches out 
i to the sea, and at the end of that point, 
jacing the water, stands a modest house 

ich was Mr. Kaler’s summer home. 

here in the days of vacation sunshine 
wrote and read and enjoyed the sea 

eeze, leaving the shore at times for a 

mping and fishing trip among the for- 
«-ts and lakes. In this quiet life of his 
|:ter years, in association with the young 
d enjoyment of outdoor life, both of 
ich Jay near his heart, he was able 

indulge. This, too, in his native State, 
: Mr. Kaler was born in Maine at Win- 
rport on March 19, 1848. His education, 

far as classes were concerned, was a 
itter of the publie schools. His tendency 

write was natural, not acquired, and 

was hardly seventeen when he entered 
e field which was nearest at hand— 
at of newspaper work. It was then 
at he began a connection with the 
ston Journal, which lasted for some 
ars. Later he came to New York and 
ined the staff of the Sun. In this field 
s most distinctive work, perhaps, was 
e authorship of The Perkins Letters. 
| these newspaper experiences he gained 
sympathetic acquaintance with newsboys 





James Otis Kaler 


and other boys who were making their 
own way, and this knowledge was reflected 
in his books. It was this interest which 
iter prompted a change to an editorial 
position with Frank Leslie’s Boys and 
(irks. 

It was toward 1880 that he wrote his 
famous Toby Tyler, which was published 
in the earliest volume of Harper's Young 
People and promptly brought out in book 
form by Harper & Brothers, who followed 
it with a companion volume, Mr. Stubbs’ 
Brother, and only last year with the third 
hook of the Toby Tyler series enitled Old 
Ben. The tradition has been handed down 
that Toby Tyler was declined by nearly 
every’ publisher before it was accepted by 
ilarper & Brothers. In the earlier years 
| Harper’s Young People Mr. Kaler was 

losely associated with the old Franklin 
Square publishing-house in company with 
irtists like Reinhart and Rogers and other 
of the artistic and literary “friends whose 

mpany he sought in New York. He 


rote frequently for Harper’s Young Peo- 


le—not only serials, but also stories in 
iwo or three parts. Three of these were 
ublished last year in a volume called 
Vanted and others will appear in book 
rm in the coming year. Of the books 
ne to this association with Harper & 
trothers—indeed, among all his books— 

‘ie famous Toby Tyler easily takes prece- 
nee, but an enduring popularity was 
immed by other stories like Raising the 

Pearl,” Silent Pete, Left Behind or Ten 
vans a Newsboy, and Tim and Tip. 

Mr. Kaler was a contributor also to 
t. Nicholas and other periodicals, and as 
ime went on the number of his books for 
vs and girls rapidly increased, until 
hey have reached a total of nearly one 
undred and fifty. Nearly all were stories. 
\ssuredly it was no light achievement to 
ave devised so many plots and incidents 
nd to have found such a variety of 
‘emes. A few vears ago he wrote a series 
f stories of Colonial history intended for 





use in supplementary reading. His books 
dealt with American subjects. They were 
wholesome and they were interesting. Our 
juvenile literature is the richer and better 
because James Otis Kaler has lived. 

When the news came of the end of this 
productive life some of us thought of 
Uncle David’s words in the closing pages 
of Mr. Stubbs’ Brother, and one could al- 
most hear the author himself-eaying, “ He 
will die here,Teby;-bey, but it is simply 
an awakening into a perfect, glorious: life 
to which I pray that both you and I may 
be prepared to go.when Our Father 
calls us.” 





e e 
Army Commissions for 
Civilians 

In former years, if a young man de- 
sired to obtain a commission in the United 
States army, his only hope lay in ob- 
taining an appointment to West Point 
or enlisting and working his way up from 
the ranks, which was difficult. At West 
Point he received four years’ training, 
and at the end of that time he received 
his commission as second lieutenant. 

In recent years, however, the demand 
for officers has been far in excess of the 
number of men who are graduated from 
West Point each year. This condition of 
affairs has induced Congress and the War 
Department to institute yearly examina- 
tions, which, if satisfactorily passed, make 
the candidate eligible for appointment as 
second lieutenant from civil life. The 
young civilian who receives his commis- 
sion in this manner enters the army on 
an equal footing as to rank with the West 
Point graduate. 

The examinations in question are in 
two parts. The first part embraces sub- 
jects such as arithmetic, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and other subjects, which are 
usually taken up in grammar schools and 
high schools, ete. If the candidate is the 
holder of a degree given by a recognized 
college he is excused from taking this 
part. 

In taking the second part of these ex- 
aminations the candidate has his choice 
between two sets of papers. One of these 
sets includes advanced mathematics, me- 
chanics, and various technical papers. 
This set must be taken if the candidate 
wishes to obtain a commission in the 
Coast Artillery branch of the service. The 
other set of papers is to be taken by those 
men who prefer some other branch of the 
army, such as infantry, cavalry, ete. This 
set contains papers on English literature, 
French, or German, United States history, 
international law, ete. 

These examinations are not competitive, 
but the mere fact that the candidate 
passes them does not necessarily mean 
that he will receive a commission. The 
personality of the applicant has a great 
deal to do with whether he is granted a 
commission or not. He must be of such 
a caliber that he will be acceptable as an 
associate to those who will be his brother 
officers if he is appointed. Many college 
men have received commissions after tak- 
ing these examinations. Other men who 
had always wanted to go to West Point, 
but did not possess sufficient influence to 
procure an appointment, find in these 
examinations an opportunity of gratify- 
ing their ambitions. The officers whose 
duty it is to make recommendations as 
to commissions are so careful in their 
selection that the men who are chosen 
from civil life are of a type that will be 
a credit to our army. 





The Women Divers of Japan 


A GREAT many of the pearl-divers of 
Japan are women. Along the shores of 
the Bay of Ago and that of Kokasho the 
thirteen- and fourteen- -vear-old girls, when 
they have completed their primary school 
course, go to sea and learn to dive. They 
are, indeed, taught to swim almost in 
babyhood and spend most of their time 
in the water, except in the coldest season, 
from the* end of December to the begin- 
ing of February. Even during the in- 
clement season they sometimes dive for 
pearls. 

These girls and women wear a special 
dress and their hair is fastened in a 
hard knot. Their eyes are protected by 
glasses against the entrance of water. 
Tubs are suspended from their waists. 

A boat in command of a man is as- 
signed to every five or ten girls and 
women to convey them to and frome the 
fishing-grounds. When the divers arrive 
on the grounds they leap into the water 
at once and begin to gather oysters at 
the bottom. The oysters are dropped into 
the tubs hung from their waists. 

When these receptacles are filled the 
divers are raised to the surface. They 
dive to a depth of from five to thirty 
fathoms without any special apparatus 
and retain their breath from one to three 
minutes. Their ages vary from thirteen 
to fortv years, and between twentv-five 
and thirty-five they are in their prime. 
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Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 





The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 
republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cel- 
ebrate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and inadequate. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 


cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


The Most Effective of the Natural Mineral Waters, 
in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, 
Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Dr. 1. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine 
and Diseases of Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in 
Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice President of American 
Medical Association, 1895, etc., in an,article in Medical Mirror, February, 
1901, says: “While being the most effective of the natural 
mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency solu- 
tions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solu- 


tion is an exceedingly strong one.” 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, President and Professor of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “Each year I 
am more and more im- 

pressed with the vales of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, ss a 
the treatment of that class of diseases dependent upon a Uric Acid 
Diathesis, Rheumatism, Gout, Urinary Calculus, Vesical 
irritations, etc., for have time and again witnessed its undisputed 
efficacy in relieving these cases, and in many’instances curing them, 
by disintegrating and eliminating Urinary Calculi when they 


were present.” 


Medical testimony on request, 


For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


‘BUFFALO LITHIA Sppincs WATER (9 oErALe unas 








BBOIS BITTER 





Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, ha om Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


25¢ in stam 
. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimere, Md. 
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It seemed as if the next instant must witness an awful crash and the blotting out of four lives 


“AUTOPOLO”—A SPORT FOR SUPERMEN 





OA ROM the hidden field within the high 
i: OSs blank fence of the Highlanders’ base- 

SS ball park came the snarling of tigers 
and the deadly rattle of rapid-fire 
guns intermingled. . I went in to ex- 
plore, and immediately lost myself 
in a vast dish of empty gray 
benches—the vacant bleachers. At 
the very top of the dish, staring 
down at the field, perched a casual young man in a 
plush cap, cardigan jacket, and overalls. Beside him 
lay his pasteboard lunch-box. 

‘“Well,” he remarked as I approached, “ there’s 
no use talkin’-—the American people certainly — is 
crazy. Polo in automobiles!  Sa-a-ay! Whaddya 
know about that?” 

We looked down from the dizzy height and saw two 
racing automobiles stripped to their gray steel frames 
and dashing to and fro over the green turf in astound- 
ing bursts of speed, their erratic, zigzag flight accom- 
panied by rattling volleys of barks, snaps, and ex- 
plosions. The machines had no mufflers, and each bark 
and snap was accompanied by jets and bursts of 
flame. ‘The skeleton steel cars seemed to be living 
models of devilish ferocity and cunning, and they 
darted here and there with the venomous haste of 
hornets seeking a victim. But that was only seem- 
ing, for the two men in each car were busy practising 
for the newest sport—automobile polo; or, as it al- 
ready has been shortened to fit American speech, auto- 
polo. Each car was pursuing a ball hither and thither 
about the field. It was about as big as a football, but 
perfectly round and reinforced with thick leather ribs. 
The game is similar to the orthodox ancient polo 
—to drive the ball over the line between the goal-posts 
and to keep the other side from doing the same by any 
means short of assassination. 

A few privileged persons sat in the grand-stand and 
shuddered as the snorting cars backed up under the 
goal-posts, ready for the fray. An expert explained to 
us that the game was played in five periods of ten 
minutes each. 

“How many men can you kill and eripple in 


game?” I asked Uncle Fred, the expert. 








one 


“Oh, pshaw!” he answered, impatiently, “we don’t 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 


kill any one. We’ve had nineteen public games at 
Wichita, Kansas City, and through the West, and only 
one man was hurt. His machine turned two somer- 
saults and pinned him, but he wasn’t hurt much, any- 
way—only three ribs and one leg. He’s in hospital 
and doing fine.” 

Uncle Fred spoke as if the monstrous game were 
really a delicate pet like Mary’s Little Lamb, with a 
pink ribbon around its pretty neck. There was a delay 
of a few minutes to replace a burst tire, and he called 
over “the boys” whe were going to juggle with their 
lives. They were wiry young athletes of one hundred 
and forty pounds or so, with smiling eyes, gentle 
voices, and lean, hard jaws—the sort of fellows who 
run submarines or aeroplanes calmly enough, but get 
all tangled up when any one tries to make heroes of 
them. Quite the opposite of the windy, egomaniac, 
ear-splitting—but be that as it may. 

The new tire was on, the cars cranked up and snort- 
ing in their places, and the players standing each on 
the running-board of his machine and brandishing his 
bulky mallet above his head as Horatius brandished 
his sword on a noted occasion. The ball lay midway 
of the field. The umpire standing near dropped his 
outstretched arms. Away flew the roaring cars in a 
shower of sparks, flame, and smoke at a speed far 
excelling the speed of horses. Each player stamped 
and danced on his running-board—* to help her along,” 
as Uncle Fred explained—so that the car actually 
bounded as it flew. As the two cars came head on at 
the ball, the players whooping defiance, it seemed as if 
the next instant must witness an awful crash and the 
blotting out of four lives; yet no one could look away 
from the fascinating peril. The flying cars seemed to 
graze as they passed, yet at that moment Jackson hit 
the ball true with the head of his mallet and sent it 
flying twenty yards or so. 

His car shot after the ball, slowed, he swung again 
and half missed, and as the ball flew askew it was 
neatly blocked and nipped aside by the fore wheel of 
the enemy’s car. Where had he come from? Memory 
produced the blurry picture of the car slowing with 
the jerk of a bronco under a Spanish bit, whirling 
around on two wheels and flying back into the fray. 
But all the movements in the wild game were so 
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swift and dazzling, and the snorting of the exhausts 
and barking of the explosions were so noisy, that the 
whole business seemed as blurred and yet fearsome as 
a nightmare rushed along at extraordinary speed. 

The cars dived after the ball, spun dizzily around in 
their own length to follow it, leaped incredible dis- 
tances, stopped, jumped backward, lunged forward 
again, locked wheels, bumped each other, flew apart 
and came together again over the ball. Now the 
precious object was hidden from sight for perhaps half 
a minute. Then one saw the driver swing himself 
far out-and down over the left side and poke the ball 
with his fingers so that it rolled across within reach 
of his mallet-man on the opposite side. Just as he 
poised for a long swing, the enemy, with a gasolene 
snarl and a rattle of explosions, had whirled around 
and was atop of him, and the mallets were fencing 
for possession of the big sphere. 

By the intuition that every school-boy knows and no 
man knows anything about, thirty or forty youngsters 
with their books under their arms had scented the 
battle, dodged into the grounds, and worked their way 
into the front row of seats in the grand-stand. That 
is, they were in the seats until the two cars plunged 
into action, After that they spent all the time on 
tiptoe, dancing briskly and yelling ‘* Whee-ee-ee!” at 
every crash of wheels or mallets. Young Romans with 
an arenaful of Christians and lions could not have 
been happier. 

The two cars were interlocked before the northern 
goal, and the mallets were flying fast, when the umpire 
suddenly began to leap higher and higher and wave his 
arms with great vehemence. 

“ What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” Uncle Fred replied. 
period—ten minutes.” 

“Ten seconds, you mean!” a dozen voices corrected 
him; but he was right, just the same. The speed and 
the imminent deadly peril, which although seemingly 
always on the point of happening never did happen, 
had made six hundred seconds seem like ten. Every- 
body breathed a Jong, deep, quavering sigh of intense 
relief, sat back and looked a little self-conscious while 
his neighbor smiled as if to say: “Sorry for you. I 
wasn’t worried a bit.” 


“Time’s up—first 
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Cutting Stone with Shot 


Ir is popularly supposed that the saw- 
ing of stone into slabs or blocks is done 
by sand and water beneath some suitable 
tool. But sand and emery have been 
abandoned in favor of chilled-steel shot. 
Steel shot is now made so hard that it 
cannot be bruised or crushed under the 
heaviest pressure, whereas sand or emery 
is soon reduced to an ineffective powder. 
A piece of work can be done thrice as fast 
with shot, so that the saving in time 
makes its use cheaper than to use sand. 
The wear on the tool is far less also and 
there is greater accuracy in the cut. A 
particle of sand is effective in sawing 
only when it imbeds itself in the blade, 
to stand there as a small, sharp tooth, 
which removes from the stone below it 
one grain at a time and no more. A shot 
rolls over and over between the blade and 
the stone, and as the point of contact 
is very small the pressure there con- 
centrated crushes the hardest stone to 
splinters of appreciable size. Shot of 
different sizes should be worked together, 
as the largest tend to escape from under 
the blade first, then the next in size, and 
so on, leaving some under the blade to 
the end of the cut. The durability of the 
shot is amazing. Under a ring drill steel 
shot is employed in borings of all sorts 
in quarrying, ete. In sinking the founda- 
tions for the Hudson Terminal in New 
York cores six to eight inches in diameter 
were thus taken out more economically 
than was feasible by any other method. 
This hard shot is also taking the place of 
sand and emery in grinding and polishing 
stones, finishing a job far more rapidly 
than formerly. No special machinery is 
required and only the simplest of tools. 
A strip of sheet iron notched along its 
edge like a saw with teeth half an inch 
high and two inches apart will eat its 
way through a stone by aid of the shot 
at a rapid pace. 

















A MACHINE THAT SELLS STAMPS, NOW 
IN OPERATION AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Bottles 


BoTTLES were among the first known 
inventions of the human race. The neces- 
sity for having some means of carrying 
water in long journeys over arid deserts 
led to the fashioning of a vessel with a 
small neck that could be closed, thus 
avoiding evaporation. 

The earliest bottles were made of skins 
of animals and were either tied or stopped 
with a wooden plug. Heroditus speaks 
of ancient Egyptian skin bottles, and they 
are represented on some of the oldest of 
the monuments, though Pliny declares 
they were first known in Syria. 

In the Bible the first mention of bottles 
of skin occurs in the ninth chapter of 
Joshua, fourth verse, where the wily 
Gibeonites took “wine bottles, old and 
rent and bound up,” showing that they 
were wont, by much patching and mend- 
ing, to make them last as long as possible. 
A little further on in the book of Judges 
we are told that Jael opened a bottle of 
milk and gave Sisera to drink. Homer, 
in the Jliad, mentions bottles of skin. All 
of which would go to show that for a 
long period of time this was the only 
material used in their construction. 

If the skin receptacle did not originate 
in Egypt, it is now generally conceded 
that it was there bottles were first made 
of glass, which has since become the uni- 
versal material in their construction. The 
Egyptians also made bottles of stone, ala- 
baster, ivory, bone, porcelain, bronze, sil- 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 centsa 
bottle. * = 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*» 





ver, and gold; but the mass of the people 
generally used glazed pottery or common 
earthenware. ‘they fashioned these vari- 
ous materials into graceful and fantastic 
shapes, often with very beautiful orna- 
mentation. 

As early as the reign of Thothmes III., 
1490 B.c., elegantly shaped bottles and 
vases were made; and the first use of 
glass for this purpose is supposed to be 
as far back as the eighteenth dynasty. 
In Egypt originated the art of cutting 
glass; and on the ancient monuments are 
to be seen representations of cut-glass 
bottles. For some time all bottles of glass 
were small; probably because the makers 
had not yet learned how to. handle large 
masses of the molten material. Some of 
these glass bottles were rough on the in- 
side, with occasional grains of sand adher- 
ing to the surface, which may have been 
caused by filling the vessel with sand as 
a means of cooling the glass, a process 
used before blowing had reached the per- 
fection it did later on. The earliest glass 
bottles were mostly flattened in shape, 
the round bottle arriving with more in- 
ventive ideas in machinery. 

Manufacturing of bottles, from the most 
elaborately engraved or cut crystal to the 
common article of commerce, has become 
an enormous industry amounting annual- 
ly to many millions. Dark green and 
brown glass cost the least to manufacture, 
as certain ingredients which enter into 
the making of the clear, white glass can 
be replaced by much cheaper chemicals. 
Certain colors in glass also cost more than 
others to produce, a pure ruby red being 
about the most expensive of all. 





Fireworks 


For many years it was assumed that 
the invention of gunpowder led to that 
of fireworks; but now, it is thought, the 
chanees are that the invention of fire- 
works led, in time, to the invention of 
gunpowder. 

To make twenty ounces of the best gun- 
powder we mix together fifteen ounces of 
saltpeter, three ounces of powdered char- 
coal, and two ounces of powdered sul- 
phur. This proportion is not always ob- 
served, but it is a standard mixture. 

Omitting the sulphur, we still have a 
very explosive substance and one that 
will answer the ordinary purposes of gun- 
powder tolerably well. Sulphur improves 
the article, but the combination of salt- 
peter and charcoal is the essential secret 
of gunpowder, and it was this fact that 
led to the first production of fireworks. 

Inquiry into the origin of inventions 
frequently leads the investigator to China. 
Ail over the great plains of that country 
and India saltpeter is found in abundance 
pure or mixed with the soil. It is easy 
to suppose that long ago people made 
fires in the open air upon some piece of 
ground strongly impregnated with salt- 
peter. Suppose a fire extinguished, leav- 
ing upon that nitrous soil many small 
pieces of charcoal and charred wood. The 
tread of the passers-by or the tramp of 
cattle could grind that saltpeter and that 
charcoal into crude gunpowder. /{fhen 
imagine another party making a fire upon 
the same spot. In this way, it is thought. 
or at least in some similar accidental 
manner, occurred the discovery or inven- 
tion of gunpowder. 

The Chinese themselves say, and the 
Imperial records at Peking attest, that 
they have used gunpowder in fireworks 
for about two thousand years. 

To the present day the Chinese are 
peculiarly and extravagantly fond of fire- 
works. Every great festival in China is 
a tremendous and universal Fourth of 
July. 

The chief materials used by the maker 
of fireworks are saltpeter, charcoal, and 
sulphur mixed in many combinations with 
filings of various metals, chiefly iron, 
steel, copper, and zine. These filings pro- 
duce the brilliant red and white sparks 
which impart such splendor to wheels and 
rockets. Copper filings impart a green- 
ish tint, zine a fine blue color. The 
combustion of amber affords a_ yellow 
flame, while lampblack vields an intense 
red. The trade has a thousand secrets, 
few of which ever get in print, although 
there are many extensive treaties on pyro- 
technics. 





Handcuffs 


Ir is in the Aneid that we find the 
first reference to the handcuff. Virgil 
informs us that Proteus was, by means 
of such a device, fettered and rendered 
helpless by Aristaeus. 

It is of record that about four hundred 
years before the Christian era an army 
of victorious Greeks came upon several 
chariots of Carthaginians which, among 
other things, contained a large number 
of handcuffs. 

Our term “handeuff” is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon “hand-cop.” In the 
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Saxon days these hand-cops were used 
in the case of nobles, while “ foot-cops ” 
were reserved for kings. ‘the terms em- 
ployed in the fourteenth century were 
“shack bolt” and “swivel manacle,” and 
the specimens thereof which have come 
down to us show that the instruments 
were as cumbersome as their names. 

Only two kinds of handcuffs were em- 
ployed previously to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One, the flexible, was very similar 
to that now in use; and the other, which 
was called “ the figure eight,” was utilized 
to restrain violent prisoners. This “ fig- 
ure eight” was greatly dreaded, since 
severe pain was occasioned the fettered 
person did he attempt to move a limb. 

There used to be a form of hand- 
cuff, now happily abolished, called the 
“twister.” This consisted of a chain with 
handles at each end. ‘This chain was 
placed about the wrists; the handles were 
brought together and twisted until a firm 
grip was obtained. The least struggle on 
the part of the unfortunate captive re- 
sulted in the greatest suffering, for the 
chains bit deeply into his flesh. A similar 
form of handeuff was that called by the 
French “la ligote.” 

In some parts of Europe there is still 
used an exceedingly primitive form of 
handcuff. It consists of a V-shaped piece 
of metal, wherein the wrists are inserted, 
the open ends being drawn together by 
means of a cross hook, which, however, 
must be maintained taut during the whole 
time the captive is held. 

The most ingenious and effective of all 
handeuffs is that used in the United 
States and, indeed, adopted by the police 
of most civilized countries. It is much 
lighter and much less clumsy than the old 
flexible handcuff and is not painful to the 
wearer. 





The Speed of Animals 


AccorDING to naturalists, no animal is 
known to have exceeded the speed attained 
by the famous race-horse Sysonby.  In- 
stantaneous photographs show the full 
length of one complete stride as about 
twenty-six feet. In the stride of the fast- 
est racers the hind quarters and limbs 
are raised considerably higher than the 
shoulders, and from this relatively great 
height brought downward and forward, 
widely separated from each other, as a 
sportsman says, “to avoid striking the 
fore legs.” The hare which is hunted with 
fast hounds has not in reality the speed 
of the dog. The dog, on the other hand, 
does not attain the speed of the horse. 
The giraffe is said to run at the rate of 
fifteen meters (yards) per second under 
the most favorable conditions. The ele- 
phant, going at the rate of two yards 
a second, carries a weight approximating 
that carried by six horses. 





The French Aerial Squadron 


Tue French government has_ spent 
$5,000,000 this year on its aerial tlotillas 
and is planning the expenditure next 
year of $6,000,000 more. Each squadron 
will consist of eight machines divided into 
pairs: two monoplanes, two biplanes, two 
multiplanes, and reserves composed of 
a monoplane and a biplane. 

On the first day of last March the gov- 
ernment had thirteen squadrons of this 
kind, eight in active practice and five in 
reserve, representing a total of 104 air- 
ships, but this number was considered too 
small and it voted to double it with the 
utmost speed practicable. 

To each squadron belong nine auto- 
mobiles. Thirty centers of aviation are 
to be established, in each one of which 
will be a school for the training of 
aviators and a definite point of centraliza- 
tion and departure for each squadron will 
be fixed. 

The separate squadrons will be manned 
by seven pilots, one of whom. is the cap- 
tain. The other officers will be four 
sergeants, one of them an adjutant with 
the training of a mechanical engineer. 
There will also be forty-four men. 





Revolving Houses 


A PARISIAN inventor has conceived the 
idea of having small houses which will 
turn on their axes built in country dis- 
tricts for invalids, thus furnishing a 
change of scene, of light, and of air. 
There is, he thinks, no reason why some 
rooms should always get the sunlight and 
the remainder be always damp and un- 
healthy. The idea is not entirely new. 
Some years ago a revolving house was 
built in Normandy. The door was con- 
structed of thin boards which glided over 
each other as the house was turned. On 
one occasion these boards spread out like 
an opened fan, closing the exit. The in- 
mate, terrified by his experience, had the 
house pulled down. 











The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other , 
standard blends, bottled, ready 


to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 
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Vans 


Ale 


Is ample fulfilment of every anticipation and 
promise, both in pleasure and benefits afforded. 
A great American beverage appealing directly to 
the public that appreciates a superior product. 
Every drop of it tells the story of 127 years’ con- 
scientious effort and unqualified success. A 
captivating drink. Fragrant, Luscious, Mellow, 
Delicious, Wholesome and Strengthening. 
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Mediterranean 
Bound ? 


Then the book for you is 


ALBERT 
BIGELOW 
PAINE’S 


The Ship- | 
Dwellers 


And it’s a great book for stay-at-homes 
too. There is the flavor in it of Mark 
Twain’s ‘“‘Innocents Abroad,’’ and much 
of the same country is traveled in this 
new book by Mark Twain’s Biographer. 





“Ttis an account of a Mediterranean voyage 
touching many countries, but relying chiefly 
upon an alert and sensitive mind, a keen ob- 
servation, and unfailing humor. . . . Itis one 
of the best ‘chatty’ books of travel we have had 
in a long time.’”—New York Hera/d. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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For a Winter Trip BERMUDA 


A charming little island world only 48 hours from 
New York. Climate mild but invigorating. Superb 
driving, saddle riding, golf, tennis, yachting and sea 
bathing. The well known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


provides true comfort in full measure: Modern service 
throughout, including electric light, telephones, grill 
room, tiled swimming pool. Open December to May. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs,, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 














rm wages while you are learning 

Salesmanship. Write today for Tall particulars, and testimonials —_ 
and wom 

tions;also list of good positions open. Address(nearest . 

Dept. 218 National Salesmen’s Training Assn. 


Chicago New York KansasCity San Francisco New Orleans Toronto 


PREPARATORY . SCHOOL 


FOR SALE: A controlling interest in one of the larg- 
est, best known and best equipped preparatory schools 
for boys inthe South. Full particulars on application. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, P. 6. Box 926, Atlanta, Ga. 











Hausfrauenvereine 


A LEADING feature among housewives 
associations in Germany is the upkeep ci 
market halls fer the purpose of co-opera- 
tion between town and country house- 
keepers. A market hall consists of one 
or more rooms centrally located, to whici 
country members bring their goods for 
sale to the consuming members. These 
producers pay yearly dues of seventy cents 
to $1.20 and undertake to sell all products 
through the hall except in the case of 
perishable or very bulky commodities. 
According to the by-laws of the associa- 
tion, inferior goods may not be supplied 
in any circumstaaces and may be sent 
back by the saleswoman. Eggs must al- 
ways be clean and bear the stamp of the 
seller. New-laid eggs must be stamped 
with blue cr black ink; older eggs with 
red ink. All articles, in fact, must be 
stamped or marked to show their origin. 
Prepared meats. such as sausage, ham, 
ete., must be accompanied by a certificate 
of the oflicial meat inspector. Fresh meat 
must be stamped by the local slaughter- 
house authorities. 

Prices set by the producers or sellers 
are slightly higher than in the general 
markets. These differences, however, it is 
claimed, are more than compensated by 
the better grade of goods. The work of 
receiving and selling at the market hall 
is done by saleswomen, who act by direc- 
tion of a committee appointed by the asso- 
ciation. The cost of the upkeep of the 
hall, payments to the saleswomen, etc., is 
met from a fund of ten per cent. deducted 
monthly from the gross receipts. The re- 
maining ninety per cent. is paid to coun- 
try members for their goods. 

‘These halls have been established not 
enly with a view to providing farmers’ 
wives with a ready market, but also to 
bring together and improve the relations 
between producers and consumers. Mem- 
bers, both country and city, should keep 
in touch with the saleswomen and learn 
from them what products are in greatest 
demand, or vice versa, 

A supplementary activity of these asso- 
ciations has been the establishment of 
schools for the economie education of 
young country women. Of these four have 
already been in existence for some time 
and there has recently been opened a fifth, 
which will receive from the government an 
annual subsidy of $357, the balance of the 
necessary funds having been made good 
by local contributions. The school con- 
sists of a substantial building equipped 
with model kitchens, library, class-rooms, 
and dormitories. On the grounds around 
it are experimental vegetable gardens, 
facilities for poultry-breeding, ete. The 
full course covers one year. 
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Chinese Porcelain 


NEAR the year 206 z.c., in the begin- 
ning of the dynasty of Han, some workers 
in earthenware set their pots in the oven 
to bake, and forgot them. When they re- 
membered them and opened the oven doors 
they found that the pots were vitrified 
in shining spots. In this way the enamel- 
ing of porcelain was discovered. When 
freed of its dross the substance grew 
lighter, became clear, and acquired a 
grain as fine and smooth as velvet and a 
thin, hard, translucent body that rang 
like a bell. 

The art cf monochromatic glazing was 
discovered in the time of the dynasty of 
Sung (960-1280 n.c.). Occasionally the 
action of the fire separated the pigments 
and produced excessive richness of color. 
The Mongol invasion checked the progress 
of ceramie art. In 1368 Tai-Tsu, the son 
of a day laborer, dethroned the emperor 
and founded the dynasty of Ming, whose 
reign persisted until 1644. Tai-Tsu lost 
no time in restoring the imperial manu- 
factories. He gave the national manu- 
factory the monopoly of the work in 
porcelain, excepting nothing but the: white 
pottery manufactured by the artisans of 
Tehua. Under the new impetus all the 
ancient methods were revived and_ per- 
fected. The system of three-color and 
five-color decoration, after a preliminary 
firing, dates from the renaissance of art 
under the Ming dynasty. 


The Highest Railroad 


BETWEEN the Mulato River in Chile and 
Potosi in Bolivia a railroad line whose 
highest point is 15,000 feet above sea 
level has been constructed. This is the 
highest railroad in the world. | The road 
connecting Argentina and Chile reaches 
almost the same height. An English com- 
pany proposes to construct a road still 
higher to unite Mexico City with Pueblo 
and ascend Mount Popocatapetl, this 
voleano being 17,500 feet above sea level. 
This new line will serve principally to 
transport sulphur from a bed in the moun- 
tain containing, according to the estimate 
of experts, millions of tons. 
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THE PLAZA 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Avenue and 59th Street 
Delightfully located, opposite 


Central Park, assuring peace 
and quiet. Convenient to 





TWO SPLENDID HOTELS UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 





theatres and shopping district. 





FRED STERRY, Managing Director 


CoPLeY-PLAZA | 


COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON 


Finest and most luxurious hotel in 
New England. 450 Bedrooms, each 
with Bath. Special rates for parties 
on application. One block from Back 
Bay Station. J.C. LA VIN, Manager 


























The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 











THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF 2@ raavis 


Revised Edition, including the New Rules. 





The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Travis, who won the amz zo 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
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Gold Pens 


THE tiny tip of white metal seen on 
the under side of the point of a gold pen 
may be of platinum, but it is more likely 
to be iridium. Iridium is a very hard 
metal and a very expensive one, since it 
costs about four times as much as gold. 
The purpose of the iridium tip is, of 
course, to give the pen a more durable 
point. 

The gold-pen maker buys his gold at 
the assay office in bars of pure twenty- 
four karat gold, which he melts and al- 
loys with silver and copper to the degree 
of fineness required. Gold of twenty-four 
karats is used in the manufacture of the 
best American gold pens, that being the 
degree of fineness deemed most suitable 
for pen use; but good pens made in this 
country for sale in France are of eighteen 
karats, the French government requiring 
that all articles exposed for sale in that 
country as made of gold shall be not less 
than eighteen karats. 

The gold from which the pens are to 
be made is rolled and rerolled until what 
was originally a thick, heavy bar of gold 
has been rolled into a thin gold ribbon 
about three feet in length by four inches 
in width. This gold ribbon is put into 
a machine that stamps out of it pen 
shapes all still flat. On the tip of each 
of these pen shapes is fused the iridium 
point, and then the shapes go to a slitting- 
machine which cuts the slit in the pen. 
From the slitting-machine the pens go 
through another which gives them their 
rounded, familiar pen form. Finally they 
are ground and polished and _ finished 
ready for use. 

American gold pens in fountain pens or 
as dip pens are sold in every country in 
Europe in competition with pens of Brit- 
ish or of German manufacture, and un- 
der the same competition they are sold 
throughout the world, in South America, 
Africa, Japan, China—wherever pens are 
used. 





The Feet of Ancient Belles 


ARTISTS assure us that no Greek 
sculptor would have ever dreamed of 
putting a nine-inch foot on a five-and- 
one-half-foot woman. ‘The types for the 
classic marble figures were taken from 
the most perfect forms of living persons. 
Unquestionably the human foot, as repre- 
sented by the ancient sculptors, was larger 
than the modern one; and, in fact, the 
primitive foot of all peoples whereof we 
have any record, either of statuary or 
otherwise, was considerably larger than 
the restricted foot of later times. 

The masculine foot, forming an approxi- 
mate average of four different countries, 
was about twelve inches long. This would 
require at least a No. 10 shoe to cover it 
comfortably. The average masculine foot 
to-day is easily fitted with a No. 814 shoe, 
and is therefore not above ten and seven- 
sixteenths inches. Now, by the old 
sculptural rule of proportion, a man five 
feet nine inches in height should have a 
foot eleven and one-half inches long, or 
one-sixth his height. It was of no great 
consequence what size sandal he wore, but 
he would have required a modern shoe of 
at least a No. 1014. for a minimum fit or 
a No. 11 for real comfort. 

For women, allowing for the differ- 
ence in the relative size of the sexes, which 
was about the same then as now, a woman 
of five feet three inches in height would 
have had a foot ten inches long, requir- 
ing a modern shoe of the size No. 6 as the 
most comfortable, or a No. 51% as the 
limit of comfort. 





Dipping the Flag 


THE salutation given when a_ vessel 
lowers or “dips” its flag is one of the 
very oldest and most honorable of all 
forms of marine greeting. 

This form of salute has always been 
demanded by English-speaking seamen, 
and its exaction has burned the hearts 
and the powder of generations of naval 
commanders. In the old days for a for- 
eign ship, whether merchant or naval, to 
enter an English port without veiling 
topsails or dipping its national flag was 
to run the risk of war, although. the pro- 
foundest peace existed. Without warning 
or argument the shore defenses or a man- 
of-war would send a round shot across 
the bows or between the masts of the for- 
eigner, and if the offending flag did not 
instantly come down the insolent intruder 
was brought to her senses by being raked 
through and through. Such was the re- 
ception accorded by Sir John Hawkins 
in the sixteenth century to the Spanish 
admiral who, in time of peace, sailed into 
Portsmouth Sound without veiling his 
topsails or lowering his flag. 

Salutes are essential matters of naval 
etiquette and are exchanged on an elabo- 
rate code fixed by the maritime powers. 
The number of guns to be fired under all 
circumstances is minutely stipulated. 
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How much 
( do you really know 


About the History of Your Country ® 


Harper’s EncycLtopzpiA oF UNITED States History | States History tells you ‘all facts immediately about 
gives it all. And it gives it in such a way that you can | every feature in the development of your country; about 
immediately get all the information possible about any | every great man from earliest times to 1912; about every 
phase of it. | event of historical import from a.p. 458 to 1912—it is 


up to the minute. Over 100,000 sets of the previous edition 
Now is the.time when one should have a knowledge | were sold. This new edition is better in every respect 

of past problems, issues, and leaders, in order to under- | and it is within the reach of all. 

stand those of to-day. 


You NEED HarPeEr’s Encycitopp1a or UnrTep STATES 
*.° 5) he 
The new edition of Harper’s EncycLtopmp1a or Unitep | History, and we believe your children need it. 
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Can You Tell 


the styles of beards worn by the Knaves 
and Kings of the Whist or Poker Deck— 


which of them have mustaches—which 
of them have neither beard nor mustache? 


We Can Tell You 


that MENNEN’S SHAVING CREAM 
is the best shaving preparation for any kind 


of beard. 


It contains no free caustic and therefore does not irritate the skin; smarting 
and sore faces are eliminated; it gives a thick creamy lather which absolutely will 
not dry on the face; the lather softens the beard without the objectionable 

“rubbing in’’ with the fingers; after the shave the skin is left cool and soft 
instead of hot and drawn; the cream being enclosed in a tube is clean and 
sanitary; is extremely economical. 


Write for a free sample tube to-day and be convinced. The sooner 
you get started, the sooner your shaving troubles will be ended. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cre} 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


40 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
For 15c in stamps we will mail you prepaid our beautiful 1913 calendar. 











